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International Balance in 
Social Security Costs 


by 
Pierre LAROQUE, member of the Conseil d’Etat (France), 
and 
Antoine ZELENKA, International Labour Office 


This article follows on the study by Mr. Laroque of international 
problems of social security that has already appeared in the Review. 
Among these problems that of the absolute or relative cost of social 
security tn the different countries is becoming increasingly more 
important. Although this problem is not new—it was studied by 
the International Labour Office long before the Second World War— 
its complexity and the absence of the necessary statistics do not yet 
permit final conclusions to be drawn. The purpose of the authors of 
this article 1s to staie the problem rather than to attempt a solution. 


"1 ‘THE failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions of 
labour is an obstacle in the way of other nations which 
desire to improve the conditions in their own countries.” This 
statement, which is found in the Preamble to Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles (the Charter of the International Labour 
Organisation), is expanded in Article 427 of the same instrument, 
which reads: “[the High Contracting Parties] recognise that 
differences of climate, habits and customs, of economic opportunity 
and industrial tradition, make strict uniformity in the conditions 
of labour difficult of immediate attainment. But, holding as they 
do that labour should not be regarded merely as an article of 
commerce, they think that there are methods and principles for 
regulating labour conditions which all industrial communities 
should endeavour to apply, so far as their special circumstances 

will permit. ” 
1 Pierre LAROQUE : “International Problems of Social Security”’, in Jnter- 


national Labour Review, Vol. LXVI, No. 1, July 1952, p. 1, and No. 2, Aug. 
1952, p. 113. 
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In these declarations, which have been and still are the basis 
of the work of the International Labour Organisation and govern 
international relations in the social field, two separate ideas are to 
be found, between which a sufficiently clear distinction is not 
always made. One is a purely social concept, namely, the need 
for a minimum social standard and a minimum level of protection 
for workers, and in addition a tendency to generalise these stand- 
ards and levels, on the grounds that all workers in all countries 
should enjoy similar guarantees. The other is an economic concept : 
competition should not be carried on at the expense of the workers, 
and social elements should as far as possible be prevented from 
influencing competition—there should be no great disparity in the 
incidence of social charges. 

These two concepts—the concept of a generalised level of social 
protection and that of a balance in the burden of social charges— 
are far from being equivalent to one another. It seems that for a 
long time the dissimilarity between the two has not been realised, 
or at best only partly realised. The reason for this may lie in 
the fact that international regulations were in the first place 
conceived essentially for application in industrialised countries 
that had reached comparable stages of economic Cevelopment 
and dealt with the conditions surrounding the actual performance 
of work, such as hours of work, safety and placement ; all these 
factors have admittedly economic repercussions ; the latter are, 
however, indirect and may be partially offset if accompanied by 
technical progress. Since international regulations have gradually 
been extended to economically undeveloped countries and have 
given increasing importance to other aspects of social protection 
and particularly social security in its manifold forms, the gap 
between the two ideas has become steadily clearer. 

It is particularly striking in the field of social security, which 
stands today in the forefront of the international scene and to 
which this study will be confined. The application of identical 
legislation in different countries would lead to consequences out of 
all proportion to one another. 

The reason for this lies first of all in the different demographic 
situations. The population distribution by age groups varies 
considerably from country to country. The cost of old-age pensions 
and family allowances depends on the ratio between the number 
of aged persons or children and the active population. In this 
connection, table I is particularly striking. It indicates the the- 
oretical effect, in a certain number of countries for which adequate 
demographic information is available, of the application of a 
uniform system involving the payment of a pension equal to 40 
per cent. of the average income of a person between 15 and 65 years 
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of age to every person of 65 years of age or over, and the payment 
of an allowance equal to 3 per cent. of that income for every child 
under 15 years of age. It is to be observed that the cost of such a 
system would vary from 3.8 per cent. of the average income of 
persons between 15 and 65 years of age in the Argentine Republic 
to 8.3 per cent. in Ireland. 


TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION IN MAIN AGE GROUPS 
AND EFFECTS ON THE COST OF SOCIAL SECURITY 





Number of | Number of [Cost of the general old-age 
children persons aged|pension and family allow- 
under 15 65 or over jance scheme as a percent- 
ee ~. [age of the total income of 
for every thousand persons |the population in the age 
in the age group 15-64 group 15-64 





Ireland 453 173 8.279 
France 326 178 8.098 
United Kingdom . . 336 161 7.448 
Belgium 307 163 7.441 
New Zealand... . 455 142 7.045 
Sweden 336 148 6.928 
Norway 353 142 6.739 
Denmark 402 137 6.686 
Switzerland .... 346 139 6.598 
Netherlands .... 465 123 6.315 
Canada 466 122 6.278 
Iceland 486 6.258 
Federal Republic of 

Germany os 375 6.245 
Italy 405 6.055 
United States ... 426 5.998 
Australia ..... 373 5.879 
Finland 441 5.723 
Czechoslovakia ... 357 5.511 
460 5.500 
387 5.321 
813 5.319 
460 5.140 
599 5.077 
804 5.012 
743 4.509 
692 4.436 
427 4.321 
628 4.204 
768 4.184 
Venezuela 734 4.002 
Argentina 3.819 























It should, however, be pointed out that old-age pensions and 
family allowances counterbalance each other to a certain extent, 
as countries with a high proportion of aged persons do not often 
have a high proportion of children as well. If old-age pensions 
are considered separately, it is observed that the cost would vary 
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from 1.8 per cent. in Venezuela to 7.1 per cent. in France. Similarly, 
the cost of family allowances would vary from 0.8 per cent. in 
Luxembourg to 2.4 per cent. in Puerto Rico. 

Although these demographic factors are extremely important, 
they should not be considered separately but together with eco- 
nomic factors. The significance of a particular percentage of the 
total income of economically active persons varies greatly according 
to whether this income is high or low. Not only does the level of 
protection guaranteed vary greatly, as it is fixed not in absolute 
terms but in proportion to the standards of living of the mass of 
the population, but in addition a country with a high national 
income can bear the charges corresponding to a given percentage 
of its national income more easily than a country with a low income 
called upon to bear a charge corresponding to an equivalent per- 
centage of its own income. Thus prosperity, the national income 
and the output of labour are elements which have a great influence 
on the determination of the relative burdens imposed by identical 
social legislation in. different countries. 

To attain equality in the standard of social protection for all 
peoples and to attain equality in the cost of such protection are 
thus, in the international sphere at least, two clearly distinct 
problems which have too often been confused in the past. 


THE CONSIDERATION OF THE CosT OF SOCIAL SECURITY IN I.L.O. 
CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The work of the International Labour Organisation in social 
security, as in other aspects of social legislation, has been directed 
mainly if not exclusively at attaining some degree of international 
balance in standards of social protection. The Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted in this sphere prior to 1939, apart from 
those for the protection of the rights of migrant workers, laid down 
carefully chosen standards in each branch of social insurance as 
the minimum to be established by legislation in a normally deve- 
loped country and the aim towards which legislation in all develop- 
ing countries should aspire. These Conventions and Recommen- 
dations make no allowance for the possibility that the standards 
fixed might lay unequal burdens on the different countries called 
upon to adopt them. They even seem to ignore the possibility 
that such inequalities might occur. 

Since the Second World War a tendency has become apparent 
in the International Labour Organisation to consider social security 
problems in a new light. The International Labour Conference, 
instead of seeking a basis for the best possible social insurance 
scheme for a particular contingency considered separately, has 
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begun to consider the problem of social security for a particular 
population, in this way following a legislative and ideological 
trend that has been developing throughout the world. Each 
contingency is now considered not separately but as part of a 
whole series of contingencies which may affect the security of an 
individual or a family ; moreover the relative importance of these 
contingencies may vary considerably according to the population 
and the category of persons involved. Furthermore, the problem 
has to be examined from the point of view of the entire population 
of the country, in view of the interdependence between all the 
different elements of the population, if the problem is viewed as a 
whole. Lastly, from the technical point of view, the problem is 
more than the mere building up of insurance machinery ; many 
different methods, based on assistance as well as insurance, must be 
combined in a general redistribution of incomes. 

Consequently the equilibrium between levels of social protection 
is now considered not from the standpoint of coverage against a 
particular contingency but from that of all the schemes, with their 
manifold forms and methods, that contribute to the provision of 
social security. This is clearly shown by the Income Security 
Recommendation and the Medical Care Recommendation (both 
adopted at Philadelphia in 1944). However, in these Recommen- 
dations the sole consideration is still the level of social protection. 
Their purpose is to lay down minimum international standards and 
encourage governments to promote legislation establishing those 
standards. The idea of the equalisation of the cost of the social 
security schemes recommended is not to be found anywhere in 
these texts. 

However, this consideration does appear in the Social Security 
(Minimum Standards) Convention, 1952, but only in an indirect 
and very hesitant form. The Convention states that each member 
State that ratifies the Convention must comply with the standards 
laid down in at least three of the nine branches mentioned. The 
possibility of making a choice is probably intended to allow for 
the fact that the needs of different populations are not identical 
and that an equivalent degree of security, and consequently equi- 
valent standards of protection, may be reached by different peoples 
in different ways. But it would be equally justifiable to base the 
choice on the expenditure involved in providing coverage against 
each contingency, and it is here that the cost of social security may 
play a part. In addition, Article 3, paragraph 1, states that “a 
Member whose economy and medical facilities are insufficiently 
developed may, if and for so long as the competent authority 
considers necessary, avail itself, by a declaration appended to its 
ratification, of [a certain number of] temporary exceptions ”, thus 
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permitting the enforcement of lower standards than those laid 
down in principle. Here there is a clear desire to adapt standards 
to the level of economic development in each country, and an 
encouragement to future progress which should accompany the 
economic development envisaged. 

Admittedly, formulae of this kind have the disadvantage of 
weakening the legal force of the rules in the Convention, but it 
would be difficult to enforce more rigid provisions on account of the 
different consequences that would result from applying identical 
standards to different national economies. However, attempts 
have occasionally been made to introduce into Conventions clauses 
which constitute a compromise between the precise nature of the 
commitments accepted and the adaptability of such commitments 
to economic situations. Thus, Article 3, paragraph 1 (6), of the 
Seafarers’ Pensions Convention, 1946, states that every scheme 
must provide pensions, the financing of which requires a premium 
income from all sources which is not less than 10 per cent. of the 
total remuneration on the basis of which contributions are paid to 
the scheme. A clause of this kind fixes the extent of the commit- 
ments accepted by the member State as a proportion of the total 
remuneration of seafarers. Thus differences between the wages of 
seafarers, which may to a certain extent be assumed to correspond 
to differences between the economic situations of member States, 
enable different pensions to be paid without violating the provi- 
sions of the Convention. Similarly, Article 18, paragraph 2 (a), 
of the Social Security (Minimum Standards) Convention, 1952, 
states that the period for which sickness benefit is payable, which 
in principle should not be limited to less than 26 weeks, may in 
underdeveloped countries be limited “to such period that the 
total number of days for which the sickness benefit is granted in 
any year is not less than ten times the average number of persons 
protected in that year”. However, the most pronounced move 
in this direction is to be found in a clause concerning the qualifying 
age for retirement, the insertion of which was envisaged in the 
Social Security (Minimum Standards) Convention, but which was 
deleted at the last moment by the International Labour Conference 
in 1952. This clause stated that the prescribed age should not in 
principle be more than 65 years “or than such higher age that 
the number of residents having attained that age is not less than 
10 per cent. of the number of residents under that age but over 
15 years”. The purpose of this provision was to fix the retirement 
age according to the ratio between the number of aged persons 
and the active population of the country. It was, in fact, an 
affirmation of the need to allow for economic factors in laying 
down standards. 
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Although these attempts express preoccupations which were 
long ago formulated in international assemblies, their timidity, 
their exceptional character and the rejection of the most recent 
of them at the 1952 Conference show that there is still considerable 
hesitation in the search for concrete solutions, in spite of the fact 
that the development of social security throughout the world has 
made the problem much more acute. 

At the present time, although great efforts have been made 
to develop international regulations laying down social security 
criteria and guaranteeing a fairly homogeneous level of social 
protection for the peoples of the world, no serious attempt has 
yet been made to achieve a reasonable balance among the nations 
in the cost of social security. 


A NEW AND SERIOUS PROBLEM 


We are thus faced today with a new problem which is parti- 
cularly urgent and acute. On the one hand the economic inter- 
dependence of the different parts of the world is steadily becoming 
more and more pronounced. On the other hand great progress 
has been made in social security legislation and institutions ; this 
has in its turn made more striking the differences between the 
guarantees given to the workers in different countries and the effect 
of the progress achieved on international competition. 

The many Conventions respecting social insurance adopted by 
the International Labour Conference before 1939, while laying 
down general standards for the coverage of each contingency, 
never specified the rate of benefit to be paid. Thus the legislative 
authorities in each country could by the choice of the rate to be 
applied adapt their standards to the economic situation of the 
country without ceasing to apply the standards laid down in the 
Convention. But this very fact threatened to make the guarantee 
given by the Convention meaningless; in any case it did not 
imply any definite equivalence between the levels of protection 
given by different countries from either the social or the economic 
point of view. The standards laid down in the 1952 Convention 
included the determination of rates of benefit. This fundamental 
innovation, while restricting the freedom of national legislation, 
considerably enhances the guarantee given to persons covered by 
social security. But in addition it unquestionably raises the prob- 
lem of the equivalence of the cost of benefit in different national 
economies. 

Similarly, the member States of the Council of Europe have 
for the last two years been working on a “ European Social Security 
Code ”, in an attempt, if not to standardise their legislation, at 
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least to reduce the differences between the levels of social pro- 
tection given to their respective peoples, and they are perhaps 
equally interested in ensuring that the costs of such protection 
do not vary greatly among the member States. Indeed, a Euro- 
pean organisation would be inconceivable without a minimum of 
economic unity as well as social unity. Social security expenditure 
is one factor in the balance to be struck. . 


THE SEARCH FOR VALID BASES FOR COMPARISON 


This problem is an extremely difficult one. The statistical 
information available for its solution is often unreliable. The 
very substance of the notion of social security varies from country 
to country, and it is difficult to decide what elements in any parti- 
cular legislation or institution are to be retained if a valid com- 
parison is to be made. Thus, a country like the United Kingdom 
provides the entire population with medical care practically free 
of charge through the intermediary of the National Health Service, 
while other countries (for instance, most Western European coun- 
tries) cover sickness only by assistance or insurance schemes, 
which cover a substantial part but not all of medical expenses. 
Can expenditure under these two schemes be validly compared ? 
Similarly certain countries pay out family allowances in cash at 
very high rates, while other countries prefer to assist families by 
providing benefits in kind, such as free meals for children at school. 
Furthermore there is often confusion in the statistical data pub- 
lished between expenditure on items that come under the head- 
ing of social security benefits and other items that do not ; this 
is the case, for example, when the unemployment benefit service 
is connected with the employment service. Consequently statistical 
data are often difficult to obtain or to sort out from othet data, 
and in addition it is extremely difficult to interpret them with a 
view to making useful comparisons.* 

In the second place, assuming that usable statistical data are 
available, should the expenditure on social security or the moneys 
deducted from the national income to cover that expenditure 
be taken as a basis for calculating the cost of social security ? 
This question is extremely important on account of the often 
considerable differences between income and expenditure which 
statistics reveal. Table II illustrates these differences clearly. 


1 For an analysis of the many difficulties in the preparation of compara- 
tive statistics of the cost of social security in different countries, see “A 
Comparative Analysis of the Cost of Social Security”’, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. LXVII, No. 3, Mar. 1953, p. 292. 
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TABLE II. EXPENDITURE AND SURPLUSES OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
SCHEMES IN 1949 


(Total receipts = 1,000) 





Expenditure Total 
on benefits expenditure 





Switzerland 475 522 
Turkey 642 657 
768 805 
772 810 
792 826 
817 851 
United Kingdom 815 873 
Netherlands 847 898 
867 911 
889 914 
924 
927 
940 
945 
945 
972 
974 
976 
986 




















When estimating the burden that a social security scheme 
places on the economy of a country one is naturally tempted at 
first sight to take as a basis the income of the scheme, which 
represents the moneys taken out of the economy. However, such 
a method would be extremely questionable, since whenever income 
exceeds expenditure the surplus is returned to the economy from 
which is was taken, usually in the form of investments. This is 
particularly true of systems in which capitalisation plays an impor- 
tant part. It would be illogical to consider a sum which is in 
fact used to develop the economy by productive investment as a 
burden on that economy. If the burden is to be measured exactly, 
it will be necessary to find out the nature of the different pro- 
ductive and unproductive uses of the receipts of the scheme. Such 
an investigation would probably meet with insurmountable diffi- 
culties and would leave too much room for arbitrary assumptions. 
It is therefore preferable merely to compare expenditure (i.e., 
both the benefits granted and administrative expenses) ; it should 
not, however, be forgotten that this method is also open to 
criticism. 

No useful information can be obtained from a comparison of 
this expenditure in absolute figures. It is essential that expenditure 
in different countries should be reduced to a common denominator 
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and examined against valid criteria. The study already published 
by the International Labour Office + suggests a number of criteria 
based on national income, the total population and the popula- 
tion of working age. The value of each of these criteria can be 
assessed from the tables illustrating their application. 

The first criterion which naturally comes to the mind is that 
of expressing the cost of social security as a proportion of the 
national income. Although the value of the estimates of national 
income made in different countries may be questioned, it is pos- 
sible, by means of the figures published by national statistical 
services and international organisations, to obtain approximations 
accurate enough to serve as a basis for valid comparisons. 

The ratio between the cost of social security in a particular 
country during a particular year and the national income during 
the same year may be considered as a measure of the efforts made 
in that country to provide social security, bearing in mind the 
economic possibilities of the country.’ 

However, even this criterion is not above criticism. First of 
all, a rich country can provide a given level of social security with 
a smaller percentage of its national income than a poor one. 
Secondly, a given percentage of the national income is a smaller 
and more easily bearable burden in a country where the national 
income is high than in one where the national income is low. Lastly, 
differences between demographic situations may cause the real 
value of a particular national income to vary considerably accord- 
ing to the population structure of the country concerned. 

If demographic criteria are to be introduced, it is clear from 
the outset that a comparison between social security expenditure 
and the total population is valueless, as the cost of social security 
per head of the population is of no value for comparative purposes 
on account of the extremely variable population structure. For 
instance, for every 1,000 persons of working age (that is to say, 
between 15 and 64 years of age inclusive) the total number of 
children under 15 and persons of 65 and over was 468 in Czecho- 


1“ A Comparative Analysis of the Cost of Social Security ’’, loc. cit. 


* To avoid misinterpretation of the percentages obtained by this method, 
it should be pointed out that in calculating the national income used as a 
basis for comparison no allowance has been made for indirect taxes or 
subsidies (if any). Consequently the percentage indicating the ratio between 
social security expenditure and national income does not correspond to the 
proportion of consumer goods and services guaranteed to beneficiaries from 
social security. For the same reason, if the ratio of social security expendi- 
ture to national income is the same in two countries, this does not mean 
that social security involves an equivalent redistribution of the national 
income in both those countries. Such equivalence would only exist if 
indirect taxes and subsidies in the two countries brought about the same 
relationship between production costs and market prices. 
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slovakia, 470 in Belgium, 484 in Switzerland, 751 in Turkey, 800 
in Algeria, 869 in the Philippines and 885 in Puerto Rico.! 

It is therefore necessary to calculate the average cost of social 
security per head of the population of working age. In making 
this calculation one might well work on the basis of the econo- 
mically active population. However, this method raises two 
difficulties. First of all the concept of the economically active 
population is a vague one; for instance, statistics in different 
countries may or may not include persons working in family 
undertakings without remuneration. The second difficulty is that 
the economically active population does not include women remain- 
ing at home, although the latter often make important contribu- 
tions to the production of goods and services. Consequently, in 
spite of the arbitrary element involved in selecting the age group 
15-64 as a basis for comparison, this method seems to involve the 
smallest number of drawbacks. 

Lastly the criteria of national income and the population 
structure may be combined by comparing the cost of social security 
to the national income per head of the population of working age. 
This method avoids some, but not all, of the criticisms aimed at the 
criterion of national income, most of the drawbacks of which remain. 

By the use of one or the other of these methods it is possible 
to compare the cost of social security in different countries. How- 
ever, whatever method is adopted, there must be some reservations 
concerning the scientific value of the comparison. 

First of all the method of financing each system of social security 
has an influence, which is sometimes extremely important, on the 
economic burden of the system. For instance, the cost of a parti- 
cular scheme to the national economy will vary considerably 
according to whether the scheme merely covers wage earners and 
is financed by contributions from wage earners and their employers 
or whether it covers the entire population and is financed by deduc- 
tions from incomes or even by indirect taxation (particularly by 
turnover taxes), even if the aggregate figures show, on the basis 
of one or other of the methods of comparison suggested, that the 
cost is apparently the same. Here, then, are factors which have a 
great influence on comparisons, though it is impossible to estimate 
their effect accurately. 

In the second place financial data, even if collected with the 
maximum of care and precision, do not give an accurate picture 
of the real cost of social security. Social security is in fact applied 
to a considerable extent (but to an extent which varies greatly 


f The years to which these figures apply in each country are given in 
table I. 
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from one country to another) by private institutions not covered 
by statistics or by voluntary mutual assistance on a family or local 
basis. Everywhere there is a certain degree of voluntary solidarity 
in the population with regard to children, sick and aged persons 
and invalids. This solidarity represents an important social guar- 
antee for the individual, but also represents a burden laid on the 
economy of the country which must be added to the cost of benefits 
granted from public funds or under schemes set up by law. It is 
even possible that the apparently low level of the cost of social 
security in a particular country is due to the importance of volun- 
tary solidarity existing in that country—which, incidentally, 
reduces the social necessity for action by the community as a whole. 

For all these reasons one cannot hope to produce: mathematical 
formulae from which conclusions concerning the social value and 
the cost of the different national social security schemes can be 
automatically drawn. The figures must be corrected by logical 
assessments of their value. 

From the social standpoint the only comparison from which 
satisfactory conclusions could be drawn would be a comparison in 
each country of the average standard of living of sick and aged 
persons, children and unemployed persons with that of the active 
adult population. 

From the economic standpoint it may even be asked whether 
the very concept of the cost of social security is not’ erroneous. 
Apart from administrative expenditure, any system of social 
security can be reduced, from the financial point of view, to a 
redistribution of income : money is drawn mainly, if not entirely, 
from the incomes of economically active persons and used for the 
benefit of children, sick and aged persons, invalids and unemployed 
persons, that is, for the benefit essentially of involuntarily inactive 
groups of the population. The sums obtained in this way are not 
lost to the national economy ; they are merely transferred from 
one population group to another. The real cost of social security 
to the economy is not the amount of money withdrawn and redis- 
tributed, but the effect of the changes on the persons benefiting 
from that money. It is certain that the beneficiaries of social 
security will not use the benefits they receive in the same way as 
the members of the active population who would have used that 
money if there had been no social security. This redistribution 
may reduce private saving, modify the patterns of consumption 
and consequently of production, and even affect incentives. Here, 
but here only, apart from administrative expenses, lies the real 
cost of social security. And even this should be balanced against 
the contribution made to the economy by the general improvement 
in the health of the human capital of the country. 
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It is therefore erroneous to consider that social security expen- 
diture is an addition to normal production costs; all that has 
happened is that there has been a shifting of expenditure. The 
production costs themselves have only changed to a much lower 
degree, which it is impossible to calculate. To show the funda- 
mental absurdity of the notion one might suggest that if the State 
deducted a sum equal to the whole of the national income and 
made itself responsible for satisfying all the needs of the population, 
the cost of social security to the national economy would be equal 
to 100 per cent. of the national income. 

Finally, a comparison of the cost of social security in different 
countries, if one wishes to consider the whole of the problem, is 
merely the expression of an estimate of the conditions under 
which a balance is struck, in each of the countries compared, 
between incomes and standards of living and on the economic 
incidence of each of the methods adopted. 


THE NEED FOR AN INTERNATIONAL POLICY 


Whatever reservations may have to be made with regard to 
these comparisons, such comparisons are necessary even if they 
only enable approximate results to be obtained. They are necessary 
above all as a basis for a calculated policy in international relations. 
They will reveal the inequalities in the cost and the economic 
repercussions of social security in different countries. Such inequal- 
ities, if still discernible after allowance has been made for all the 
factors which might eliminate or explain the differences noted, are 
regrettable, and international social policy should be directed 
towards reducing them as much as possible, if not towards abolish- 
ing them completely. 

This result could be achieved, first of all, by modifying the 
systems used in different countries, with regard to either the 
extent of the redistribution of income in each or the methods 
adopted to bring about that redistribution. In general the inter- 
national labour Conventions tend to do this. But, as has been seen, 
these Conventions have so far merely laid down uniform standards, 
based on preoccupations of a social character and have left aside 
almost entirely the question of the relative cost of the efforts made 
by the economy of each country. If this question of cost is taken 
into consideration, an almost entirely new field for international 
action in the sphere of social security is opened, and it is possible 
to envisage tremendous developments, the results of which are as 
yet unforeseeable. 

However, the action that can be taken to modify conditions 
prevailing in particular countries is extremely limited, precisely 
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because of the differences between the economic situations of the 
countries concerned, which remain unaffected by Conventions of 
the present type. 

The only possible way to make further progress towards achiev- 
ing a balance between the different countries in the cost of social 
security lies in the development of positive international solidarity 
in the social field. Progress in this direction is being made by, for 
instance, the International Children’s Emergency Fund, which 
has developed effective and very appreciable (although only partial) 
international solidarity in the field of assistance to children, and 
some of the work done within the framework of Technical Assist- 
ance, the Point Four Plan, the Colombo Plan and other schemes. 
The social and economic interdependence of the peoples of the 
world, which is becoming clearer every day, is thus gradually 
being developed to form an embryo of international social organi- 
sation. 

At present this organisation is only embryonic. Is it possible 
to go further and to develop true solidarity towards children, old 
people, sick and unemployed persons among the peoples of the 
world ? That is the real problem. 

Although, stated in these terms, the problem may appear to be 
a new one, it is in fact only the sign that a new stage has been 
reached in a trend which began many years ago and which can be 
traced in the continuous broadening of the framework of soli- 
darity among men. This solidarity, which was originally restricted 
to family, tribal or local groups, has gradually extended to larger 
groups and now embraces entire nations. But the interdepen- 
dence of nations makes it inevitable that at some time in the 
future the problem will arise of the extension of this solidarity to 
the international level. The first successful attempt to develop 
this solidarity will certainly occur in relations among a small 
group of countries ; the work which the Council of Europe is now 
performing is a proof of this. But the logic of the trend demands 
that the question should gradually become a world-wide one. 

We are far from having reached this stage. Moreover the search 
for solutions to this problem has met with great obstacles, some of 
which are as yet insurmountable. This is because, in addition to 
economic and political obstacles raised by national characteristics, 
the very outlook of the masses has to be changed. The organisation 
of international solidarity can only be effective if based on the 
mutual consent and desire of those among whom it is organised ; 
to achieve. this it is essential that men should be truly aware of 
their solidarity with children, old people and sick and unemployed 
persons in other countries. Today this is certainly not the case, at 
least among most people. Even inside each country it is often 
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difficult to observe the consequences of this solidarity, as the 
interests of groups, occupations or classes are stronger than the 
feeling that at the national level social problems should be consi- 
dered as a whole. It is therefore obviously even more difficult to 
awaken in particular peoples a feeling of solidarity with men who 
live far away, whom they have never seen or heard of and whose 
very existence is often merely an empty word for them. 

This gulf between technical, economic and political develop- 
ments, which implies a growing interdependence among men of 
all countries and all continents on the one hand, and a far slower 
psychological development on the other hand, is one of the great 
dramas of contemporary history. Problems are no longer on a 
human scale. Social problems are no longer—or are not yet— 
within man’s capacity to deal with them. The situation in social 
security is not different from the situation in many other fields. 
And yet here more than anywhere else lies the key to the real 
problem of achieving an international balance in the cost of social 
security. 


(Translated from the French.) 














The Effective Application of 
International Labour Standards 


by 
E. A. LANDY 
International Labour Office 


Although in recent years emphasis has been placed primarily on 
the I.L.O.’s technical assistance activities, notable advances have also 
been made during the same period in the Organtsation’s traditional 
legislative work. Two closely related factors are at the origin of these 
advances : first, the constitutional amendments adopted in 1946, and 
in force since 1948, which broadened materially the scope of the 
information supplied by governments on the effect they have given, 
or intend to give, to unratified Conventions and to Recommendations ; 
and secondly, recent progress in both the ratification and application 
of Conventions. 

In the following article} the author describes the machinery evolved 
by the IL.O. to review the implementation of its standards and analyses, 
on the basts of concrete examples drawn from experience of the past 
few years, the influence exercised by the legislative work of the Orga- 
nisation on the labour law of member countries and on the conditions 
of workers in these countries. 


HEN the Economic and Social Council considered at its 

Fourteenth Session (New York, 20 May-1 August 1952) 
the Sixth Report of the International Labour Organisation to the 
United Nations, Members of the Council laid particular stress on 
the close relationship between the I.L.O.’s technical assistance 
programme and its legislative work. Thus, the United States 
representative noted that “in spite of its new activities, I.L.O. 
has not lost sight of its principal task, the establishment of inter- 
national labour standards. During recent years, I.L.O. has given 
the governments of member countries considerable assistance in 


1 The present article is a development of Chapter XXVI of the Fifth 
Report of the International Labour Organisation to the United Nations (I.L.O., 
Geneva, 1951) which described in a more general way the application of 
Conventions and Recommendations. 
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the implementation of those standards. ”+ The French represen- 
tative expressed the opinion that “ technical activities should be 
supplemented by the accession of the various States to the inter- 
national standards established by the I.L.O.”.? These views reflect in 
a very clear manner the two-pronged policy now followed by the 
I.L.O. With the intensification of the Organisation’s technical 
and operational activities, its traditional legislative functions have 
assumed added significance, for, to quote again the French repre- 
sentative, “ the workers must benefit from the increase in national 
income ensured by the improvement of working methods”. The 
present article aims at describing the progress made by the I.L.O. 
since the Second World War in its efforts to secure acceptance of 
its standards and to ensure their implementation. 

What has come to be known as the “ International Labour 
Code ” consists of the body of 103 Conventions and 97 Recommen- 
dations adopted by the International Labour Conference since 
1919. Both Conventions and Recommendations lay down stan- 
dards in specified social fields, but it should at once be noted that 
there is a basic difference between these two types of instruments : 
the former create obligations for the States which ratify them, 
while the latter constitute essentially guides to national action. 
Taken as a whole, however, these texts, which require a two-thirds 
majority for their adoption by the Conference, form a collection 
of internationally approved standards jointly formulated by 
governments, workers and employers and have to be submitted 
by governments “to the authority or authorities within whose 
competence the matter lies, for the enactment of legislation or 
other action ” ¢ (i.e., normally to the legislature). It is this direct 
and unique relationship between an international forum and 
national parliaments which has transformed the decisions of the 
International Labour Conference from a mere determination of 
desirable labour standards into a comprehensive international 
network of social laws and regulations directly affecting the working 
and living conditions of millions of working people in over 50 
countries. 


1 Economic and Social Council, Fourteenth Session : Official Record of 
the 647th Meeting, p. 599. 

2 Idem, p. 600. 

* The International Labour Office has recently published The Inter- 
national Labour Code 1951, a systematic arrangement, in two volumes and 
over 2,300 pages, of the Conventions and Recommendations adopted by 
the International Labour Conference, as well as of other standards of social 
policy framed by or, in certain cases, with the co-operation of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. 

« Article 19, ney i 5(b), 6(6), 7(a) and 7(b) (i) of the Constitution 
of the International ur Organisation. 
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In its attempt to trace the important developments which have 
taken place in the application of international labour standards 
in recent years, the present survey begins with a summary of the 
progress achieved in the ratification of Conventions, particularly 
during the post-war period, and then describes the machinery set 
up by the Organisation to review the effect given by member 
States to Conventions and Recommendations, with special refer- 
ence to the new arrangements existing since the coming into force, 
in 1948, of the amendments to the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation, adopted in 1946. 


APPLICATION IN THE ABSENCE OF RATIFICATION 


The ultimate value of the international labour standards 
depends, as stressed above, on the extent to which their standards 
contribute towards shaping national social policy. In the case of 
a Recommendation a member State may accept its principles in 
so far as this appears desirable and possible. In the case of a 
Convention also, governments may be unable to give effect to all 
its provisions in- the exact terms laid down by the Conference. 
The federal structure of a country may constitute an obstacle to 
ratification in cases where, under the constitutional system, com- 
petence to adopt and enforce social measures rests with the states, 
provinces or cantons; or a Convention may be of no practical interest 
to a country, and it should be remembered in this connection that 
no less than 33 of the Conventions adopted by the Conference 
relate to labour standards for seafarers or for workers in non- 
metropolitan territories, and are therefore of no concern to non- 
maritime countries or to States which do not administer such 
territories. 

In many other cases where ratification does not take place, the 
provisions of a Convention may still exercise a concrete influence 
on national legislation or practice even though the States in ques- 
tion have not assumed any binding international obligations. 
Although this hidden impact of the Conference’s legislative work 
cannot usually be measured in concrete terms, evidence of its 
positive results emerges, for instance, in the statements made by 
speakers in the yearly Conference discussions on the Report of the 
Director-General. Thus, the Australian Workers’ delegate referred 
during such a discussion in 1949 to a Convention to which his 
country has not adhered : 

If there is one international labour Convention that has been of value 
to the workers of Australia, it was that adopted in 1935 in the matter of 


the reduction in the hours of work (Forty-Hour Week Convention 
(No. 47)).... The decision of the I.L.O. was persistently quoted in the 
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campaign conducted by the unions and used as an argument in the Arbitra- 
tion Court when the case was being heard by that body. I am pleased to 
relate that ... without any stoppages of work or undue pressure whatso- 
ever, the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration in 1947, 
acting on the evidence submitted and after months of protracted argument, 
decreed that a 40-hour week should come into operation as from 1 January 
1948.1 


Government reports on unratified Conventions also confirm 
that, despite the absence of any formal obligation, I.L.O. standards 
are often applied. The Swedish report on the effect given to the 
Food and Catering (Ships’ Crews) Convention, 1946 (No. 68) 
indicated, for instance, that— 
the matters covered by the Convention are the subject of an inquiry which 
is expected in the near future to result in proposals designed to improve 
the living conditions of seamen in the respects referred to in the Convention. 
The Ministry of Commerce has recommended, therefore, that the Conven- 
tion should not be ratified for the time being, but that its conditions should 
be observed as far as possible in the meantime.’ 


And this is by no means an isolated case: as pointed out in a 
recent I.L.O. report to the United Nations, no less than 13 of 
the 27 governments who reported on the effect given to this 
particular Convention, in the absence of ratification, referred to 
measures they had taken to implement its provisions.*® It is signi- 
ficant that three of the countries subsequently ratified the Conven- 
tion. 

While implementation on an informal practical basis is thus 
possible and even desirable, it is the act of ratification that 
indicates most unequivocally that the relevant standards have 
been or are to become the law of the land. For this reason figures 
on the progress of ratifications provide a valuable yardstick of the 
extent to which I.L.O. Conventions are fulfilling their purpose of 
stimulating and guiding national action in the field of social 
legislation. It is necessary, therefore, at this point to pass briefly 
in review the developments that have taken place in this respect 
in recent years. 


PROGRESS OF RATIFICATIONS 


When the International Labour Conference met at Philadelphia 
during the closing stages of the war the total number of ratifications 


1 International Labour Conference, 32nd Session, Geneva, 1949 : Record 
of Proceedings (I.L.O., Geneva, 1951), p. 120. 

2 International Labour Conference, 33rd Session, Geneva, 1950 : Summary 
of Reports on Unratified Conventions and on Recommendations (Article 19 of 
the Constitution), p. 90. 

8 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Seventh Report of the International 
Labour Organisation to the United Nations (1.L.0., Geneva, 1953), p. 105. 
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RATIFICATIONS OF INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONVENTIONS, 1920-52 
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of the 67 Conventions then adopted stood at 887, and 52 of these 
Conventions had been ratified by a sufficient number of govern- 
ments to bring them into force. Since then 48 countries have 
communicated 467 further ratifications. In addition there are 
certain Conventions which remain binding in virtue of the principle 


1 International labour Conventions usually enter into force 12 months 
after their ratification by two, or in certain cases, a larger number of States. 
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of state succession: on becoming Members in 1947 and 1948, 
Pakistan and Burma undertook to implement respectively the 
15 and 14 Conventions which India had ratified while they formed 
a part of that country. The total number of ratifications has thus 
reached the figure of 1,389.1 As a consequence of the ratifications 
registered since 1944 further Conventions have come or will shortly 
come into effect, bringing the total in force to 80. It is noteworthy 
that no less than 22 of these are Conventions adopted since the war. 

In the course of the International Labour Organisation’s 
existence, the rate at which ratifications have been received has 
varied with changes in world conditions. The diagram below 
illustrates how the steady progress of the first decade continued 
almost unaltered during the 1930s and how the Second World War 
brought ratifications almost to a standstill. The past several years 
have on the other hand witnessed a sustained increase in the rate 
of ratifications, which is strikingly illustrated by the fact that for 
the first time in the history of the I.L.O. the yearly total reached 
and exceeded the 100 mark in 1952, 

It has also been possible, over the successive periods in the life 
of the Organisation, to discern certain patterns in the regional 
distribution of the ratifying countries. During the first decade 
(1920-30) 361 out of a total of 414 ratifications came from Euro- 
pean States ; during the following ten-year period the share of these 
States was only 201 out of 465, whereas the countries of the Ameri- 
cas accounted for an almost equal number, 192, the balance coming 
largely from Asia and the Middle East (31) and from Australia 
and New Zealand (34). This demonstrates convincingly that the 
trend towards universality finds expression not only in the member- 
ship of the Organisation but also in its work. The same tendency 
is again clearly reflected in the 1952 figures : out of a total of 102 
ratifications 62 came from European countries, 31 from the Ameri- 
cas, seven from Asia and the Middle East, two from Australasia 
and one from Africa. It is equally significant that, of the new 
States which only recently became Members of the Organisation, 
Ceylon, Iceland, Indonesia, Israel, Pakistan, Syria and Viet-Nam 
have already communicated together 46 ratifications and the 
Philippines Senate has recently concurred in the ratification of 
ten international labour Conventions, the first adhered to by this 
country. ; 

The process of ratification is necessarily a slow one from the 
national point of view. It involves the adoption of certain measures 
by the legislative and executive branches of government ; appro- 


1 The International Labour Office publishes periodically a chart of 
ratifications listing, Convention by Convention and country by country, all 
the ratifications communicated since the establishment of the Organisation. 
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priate social laws must be adopted or modified ; regulations must 
be issued ; consent to ratify the international treaty must be 
secured and a formal instrument prepared. The completion of these 
successive stages involves delays varying from country to country 
according to constitutional procedure and practices. Nevertheless, 
the four Conventions adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference in 1947, 1948 and 1949 on the subjects of labour inspection, 
employment service organisation and freedom of association have 
each already received from 11 to 17 ratifications and came into 
force in 1950 and 1951. This could not have been achieved without 
an active interest in the legislative work of the Organisation on 
the part of many of its Members. 

Far from engendering a feeling of complacency, however, 
these encouraging results have only strengthened the desire, often 
expressed at I.L.O. meetings, to see the international labour 
standards secure still wider acceptance. Thus, during the 32nd 
Session of the Conference, Government, Employers’ and Workers’ 
representatives, after a lengthy discussion on the subject, concurred 
in the view that, while cold ratification figures alone were not 
sufficient, in isolation, to measure the influence of these standards, 
the formal acceptance and scrupulous implementation of its 
provisions by the member States constituted none the less the 
most tangible evidence of national adherence to these internation- 
ally conceived principles and standards. The steady increase in 
the number of ratifications registered since the above discussion 
took place tends to confirm that numerous governments have 
come to share this conviction and are willing, despite their many 
other pressing preoccupations, to translate it into positive action. 


THE BROADENED SCOPE OF REPORTING 


The crucial test of the effectiveness of international labour 
standards cannot, of course, be one of mere formal acceptance. 
Just as the Conventions adopted by the Conference acquire force 
of law only when ratified by Members, so ratifications become 
fully operative only when implemented in practice by the countries 
concerned. The degree of implementation is therefore of the 
greatest importance to the International Labour Conference, which 
formulates these standards, to the States, which are bound by them 
and, above all, to the workers and employers, who are directly 
affected by their day-to-day application. It is for this reason that 
all these interests collaborate in the international machinery set 
up by the I.L.O. for examining the effect given to its Conventions 
and Recommendations. 
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It was recognised early in the Organisation’s history that this 
examination constitutes a basic and indispensable element in the 
I.L.O.’s task of promoting world-wide labour standards, and the 
significance of this supervisory function was given further emphasis 
through the amendments to the Constitution of the Organisation, 
adopted in 1946, which materially widened the scope of reporting 
on the effect given to Conference decisions. 

With the entry into force of these amendments in April 1948 
a more comprehensive system of mutual supervision was brought 
into operation, and sufficient time has now elapsed to describe its 
functioning in some detail. This may be done by considering in 
turn the information supplied by governments and the machinery 
set up by the Organisation to scrutinise this information. 

Before 1948 governments were required to submit reports 
only on the Conventions to which they were parties. One impor- 
tant objective of the constitutional revision was to secure fuller 
and more authoritative data on the action taken nationally to give 
effect to the decisions of the Conference. Thus, enlarging upon 
one of the original and fundamental obligations of the Constitution, 
governments are now required to inform the International Labour 
Office whether they have brought Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions before their “ competent authorities ” (specifying the nature 
of these authorities) within 12 to 18 months after their adoption 
by the Conference and what action the competent authorities have 
taken thereon ? ; in cases where ratification of a Convention is not 
decided upon by the above authorities, the Governing Body may 
request reports on the extent to which effect has been given to 
the Convention by legislation, administrative action, collective 
agreement or otherwise, and on the difficulties which prevent or 
delay its ratification * ; similar reports may be asked for in respect 
of Recommendations, but the question of ratification does not 
arise in this case. 

When requesting, in pursuance of these powers, reports on 
certain unratified Conventions and on certain Recommendations, 
the Governing Body has consistently taken the view that the 
administrative services of Members should not be unduly over- 
burdened and that the information solicited should therefore be 


1 Article 22 of the Constitution calls for the submission of annual reports 
on ratified Conventions. A sum of these reports is laid before each 
General Session of the Conference eport III (Part I). 

2 Article 19, paragraphs 5(c), 6(c). 7(a) and 7(d) (iii). The information 
received is summarised in Conference Report III (Part III). 

® Article 19, paragraphs 5(e), 7(a) and 7(b) (iv). 

* Article 19, paragraphs 6(d), 1a) and 7(b) (v). A summary of the 
reports on unratified Conventions and on Recommendations forms Con- 
ference Report III (Part II). 
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limited in scope and should relate to texts which are clearly of 
current interest. This has included decisions of pre-war sessions 
of the Conference as well as more recently adopted texts relating 
to such varying subjects as forced labour, labour inspection, pro- 
tection of dockers against accidents, employment, freedom of 
association, migration, etc. 

Although it is still too early to draw any conclusions on the 
working of this expanded system of reports, its potentialities are 
already becoming apparent. The governments’ replies, when 
drawn up in the form laid down by the Governing Body, supplement 
usefully the information which was available so far only in respect 
of ratified Conventions and put at the disposal of the Conference 
a survey of broadening scope which derives its principal value 
from the authoritative character of the facts it contains and from 
the solidity of the basis it provides for any critical examination of 
the effect given to I.L.O. standards. The reports on the Food 
and Catering (Ships’ Crews) Convention, referred to above, illus- 
trate the interest and usefulness of the information so obtained. 

Another amendment to the Constitution can, if put to general 
use, add further. to the validity of the data available : it requires 
governments to communicate to the representative employers’ 
and trade union organisations of their country copies of the inform- 
ation and reports submitted to the International Labour Office}, 
thus providing an opportunity to these organisations to comment 
on the contents of the documents in question. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the Organisation has 
now at its disposal year after year a wealth of material on social 
law and practice supplied by governments, as well as any com- 
ments thereon which the groups most closely familiar with the 
working of the relevant legislation may find it necessary to make. 
By its nature and scope alone this material deserves and receives 
most thorough consideration, not only from the International 
Labour Office but particularly from persons with special experience 
of, or a special interest in, the application of labour legislation. 
Ever since 1927, in consequence of a resolution voted by the 
Conference the year before, the governments’ annual reports on 
ratified Conventions have been submitted to a small committee 
of independent experts and to a tripartite committee of the Confer- 
ence. With the coming into force of the amended Constitution 
the mandates of these two committees were broadened to enable 
them to consider the additional information and reports from 
Members described above and the Committees have respectively 
been known since then as the Committee of Experts, and the 


1 Article 23, paragraph 2, of the Constitution. 
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Conference Committee, on the Application of Conventions and 
Recommendations. It is in these two bodies that takes place 
the expert and mutual examination on which the Organisation 
relies for promoting effective application of its standards. The 
basic differences in their character and procedure help to make 
for an objective and critical appraisal of the information submitted 
by governments. 


THE COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS ON THE APPLICATION OF 
CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Committee of Experts is entrusted with the task of carrying 
out a preliminary examination of the reports. It is composed at 
present of 13 independent members chosen by the Governing 
Body for their special qualifications in the formulation and enforce- 
ment of social legislation!; they are appointed for a period of 
three years, which is renewable upon expiration, and some Experts 
have sat on the Committee since its inception. The Committee 
meets usually in the early spring, but its members are supplied 
with copies of the governments’ reports as soon as these are received 
in the International Labour Office, i.e., in the summer and autumn 
of the preceding year. Each Expert assumes responsibility for a 
given group of Conventions and Recommendations and submits 
his findings thereon to his colleagues in the course of the Com- 
mittee’s meeting. These observations, when adopted, become an 
expression of the Committee’s collective and unanimous opinion 
and are incorporated in a report *? for communication to the Gov- 
erning Body, to the member States and to the International Labour 
Conference. 

Over the years of its existence the authority of the Committee 
of Experts has steadily grown, owing to the painstaking care with 
which it sifts the available information and the restraint with 
which it phrases its comments. Four case histories may serve to 
illustrate the manner in which the Experts discharge their delicate 
tasks, and in particular the technique they have evolved for pointing 
out in “ observations ” discrepancies between the terms of a Con- 
vention and the relevant national law and practice. 


1 The present composition of the Committee is as follows : Mr. Grantley 
Apams (Barbados) ; n F. van AssBreck (Netherlands) ; Mr. Paal Brerc 
(Norway) ; Sir Atul CHATTERJEE (India) ; Professor H.S. Krrxatpy (United 
Kingdom) ; Mr. Hetto Loso (Brazil) ; Professor Tomaso Prrasst (Italy) ; 
Professor William Rapparp (Switzerland) ; Professor G. ScELte (France) ; 
Professor F. SttzLeR (Federal Republic of Germany) ; Miss G. J. STEMBERG 
(Netherlands) ; Mr. Paul TscHorren (Belgium) ; Hon. C. E. Wyzansk1, Jr. 
(United States of America). 


? This document is published as Report III (Part IV) to the Conference, 
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At their 1949 Session the Committee of Experts made this 
observation concerning the application by Austria of the Equality 
of Treatment (Accident Compensation) Convention, 1925 (No. 19) : 


The Committee notes that the Government’s report does not indicate 
clearly to what extent the payment of compensation may be permitted 
when Austrian workers and their beneficiaries or foreign workers and 
their beneficiaries reside abroad. 

The Committee notes with interest that a Bill has been submitted to 
Parliament with a view to establishing full equality of treatment between 
Austrian and foreign workers. It expresses the hope that this draft legisla- 
tion will be adopted shortly.' 


The following year the Committee was already able to point to 
an important step forward : 


The Committee notes with satisfaction the information communicated 
by the Government concerning the amendments made to the Federal Act 
of 16 December 1948, which established full equality of treatment with 
regard to the payment of compensation to beneficiaries residing abroad, 
whether Austrian workers or nationals of countries which have ratified 
the Convention. The Committee notes, however, that the payment of 
compensation to beneficiaries residing abroad is only granted if the insurer 
has authorised these beneficiaries to live abroad. The Committee would 
be glad to know whether this condition is applied to both Austrian workers 
and foreigners.* 


The remaining doubts were dispelled by the Austrian Govern- 
ment’s reply that— 


...the payment of compensation abroad is made conditional upon the 
authorisation of the insurer, regardless of whether the beneficiary is an 
Austrian or a foreign national. In the practical application of the relevant 
legislative provisions as well, nationals are not treated differently from 
foreigners.* 


Another example of the effectiveness of the Experts’ work 
concerned the application in Cuba of the Minimum Age (Non- 
Industrial Employment) Convention, 1932 (No. 33). Following 
previous observations on the matter, the Experts noted in 1950 
that— 


... the Government has prepared a Decree stipulating that young persons 
under 16 years of age may not be employed in any dangerous or unhealthy 
occupations determined by the Directorate-General of Health and Social 
Welfare. 


1 International Labour Conference, 32nd Session, Geneva, 1949 : Report 
of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations (I.L.0., Geneva, 1949), p. 23. 

2 International Labour Conference, 33rd Session, Geneva, 1950: Report 
of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations (Articles 19 and 22 of the Constitution) (I.L.0., Geneva, 1950), 
p. 24. 

8 Ibid., Record of Proceedings (I1.L.0., Geneva, 1951), p. 470. 
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The Committee hopes that this Decree will soon be put into effect and 
that the list of types of employment which are prohibited for young persons 
under 16 years of age will soon be drawn up in conformity with Articles 5 
and 8 (b) of the Convention.! 


In 1952 a Government representative stated in the Conference 
Committee that— 


... the Government had examined the original text (of the above Decree), 
approved it in principle, and referred it to the Advisory Council. The 
latter would submit it to the Cabinet and this body would issue the cor- 
responding Legislative Decree. The Legislative Decree would provide 
sanctions in the case of infringements.* 


In 1953 the same representative was able to inform the 
Conference Committee that— 


Legislative Decree No. 883, which had recently been enacted, brought 
together in a single text all the provisions relating to the employment of 
young workers, which are now in conformity with the Convention.’ 


A further instance of results obtained by the Committee of 
Experts is connected with the effect given in Burma to the Marking 
of Weight (Packages Transported by Vessels) Convention, 1929 
(No. 27). Having noted that the Government’s reports covered 
only the application of this text in the Port of Rangoon, the 
Committee indicated in 1951 that it— 


... would be glad to know whether similar measures for regulating the 
marking of weights on heavy packages transported by vessels have been 
taken in the other ports of the country, such as Moulmein, Akyab, Henzada, 
and Bassein.* 


A Government representative attending the subsequent session 
of the International Labour Conference stated in reply that— 


... the Mercantile and Marine Department under the Ministry of Transport 
and Communications had issued administrative orders to ensure application 
of this Convention in the ports of Moulmein, Akyab and Bassein. Since no 
seagoing vessels touched the river port of Henzada and since no packages 
weighing over 1,000 kilogrammes were handled there, the question of 
application in this particular port did not arise.® 


1 International Labour Conference, 33rd Session, Geneva, 1950: Report 
of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations (Articles 19 and 22 of the Constitution) (I.L.O., Geneva, 1950), p. 28. 

2 International Labour Conference, 35th Session, Geneva, 1952: Record 
of Proceedings (I.L.0., Geneva, 1953), p. 501. 

8’ International Labour Conference, 36th Session, Geneva, 1953: Pro- 
visional Record, No. 19, p. xxi. 

‘ International Labour Conference, 34th Session, Geneva, 1951: Report 
of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and Recom- 
~aenen (Articles 19 and 22 of the Constitution) (I.L.O., Geneva, 1951), 
p. 21. 

5 Ibid., Record of Proceedings (I.L.O., Geneva, 1952), p. 569. 
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At their 1952 Session the Experts were able to note that accord- 
ing to the Government’s report the application of the Convention 
had also been extended to the ports of Tavoy and Mergui.* 

A final example, covering standards of quite a different cha- 
racter, involves the implementation by Denmark of the Statistics 
of Wages and Hours of Work Convention, 1938 (No. 63). The 
Committee of Experts drew attention, in 1951, to discrepancies 
between the relevant Danish statistics and certain provisions of 
this Convention— 


(1) Current statistics on the wages of skilled workers are compiled only 
by trades, whereas the statistics for unskilled workers are given by industries. 
Article 5 of the Convention calls for the establishment of wage statistics 
for wage earners in each of the principal industries. 

(2) At present statistics are not available for hours actually worked 
as required by Article 5 of the Convention. 

(3) Separate statistics on average earnings are not compiled once every 
three years for juvenile workers as provided for in Article 10 of the Con- 
vention. 

The Committee would be glad to know whether it is intended to take 
account of the above points when contemplating any changes in the com- 
pilation and publication of statistics on wages and hours of work.* 


Already in 1952 the Committee was able to note that— 


... recent decisions taken by the Government will lead to full conformity 
with regard to two points mentioned by the Committee in 1951 : compila- 
tion of statistics of average earnings by industries (Article 5, paragraph 3 
of the Convention) and for juvenile workers (Article 10, paragraph 2). 

The Committee also notes that the Government has postponed the 
compilation of statistics of hours actually worked (Article 5) pending 
consultations with the International Labour Office with a view to clarifying 
this provision. The Committee hopes that these consultations, which are being 
pursued, will render possible, in due course, the implementation of this 
provision of the Convention.’ 


And further progress could be registered this year, when the 
Committee stated that it was— 


... glad to note that the first statistics of earnings classified by industries 
have now been compiled and submitted to the International Labour Office, 
in accordance with Article 5, paragraph 3, of the Convention. The Commit- 
tee also notes with interest that, as a consequence of consultations held 
with the International Labour Office and of discussions shortly to be entered 


~s International Labour Conference, 35th Session, Geneva, 1952: Report 

of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and Recom- 

mendations (Articles 19 and 22 of the Constitution) (1.L.0., Geneva, 1952), p. 25. 

2 International Labour Conference, 34th Session, Geneva, 1951: Report 

of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and Recom- 

mendations (Articles 19 and 22 of the Constitution) (I.L.O., Geneva, 1951), 
pp. 27-28. 

* International Labour Conference, 35th Session, Geneva, 1952: Report 

of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and Recom- 

mendations (Articles 19 and 22 of the Constitution) (I.L.0., Geneva, 1952), p. 31. 
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into with the Danish Employers’ Confederation, the Government hopes to 
be able to compile the statistics of hours actually worked also provided 
for in Article 5, paragraph 3, of the Convention.! 


The fact that the report of the Committee of Experts contains 
usually between eighty and one hundred observations of the type 
quoted above indicates the scope and importance of the work 
accomplished by this body year after year. 


Until the coming into force of the recent constitutional amend- 
ments the Experts were exclusively concerned with the application 
of ratified Conventions. Their main emphasis in this respect shifted 
gradually from problems of legislative conformity to an appreciation 
of the manner in which the relevant obligations were discharged in 
practice. The Committee of Experts was able in this connection to 
make valuable suggestions both to the governments concerned 
and to the Governing Body. It advised the latter on the questions 
to be included in the forms of annual report * having particular 
regard to certain types of data—such as inspection reports, court 
decisions, statistics, etc.—which might give a clearer and more 
concrete idea of how a given Convention is implemented, not only 
in law but also in actual fact. With a view to securing the fullest 
possible information on both the legal and practical aspects of 
application, governments are asked in these forms of report to 
“indicate in detail ... the legislation and administrative regula- 
tions, etc., or other measures under which each article (of the 
Convention) is applied”. At the Experts’ suggestion a question was 
also included in the forms asking governments whether they had 
“ received from the organisations of employers or workers concerned 
any observations regarding the practical fulfilment of the condi- 
tions prescribed by the Convention or the application of the national 
law implementing the Convention ”. 

An important .part of the Experts’ work has been devoted in 
recent years to an examination of the progress achieved in the 
application of ratified Conventions to non-metropolitan territories. 
The Constitution of the Organisation requires member States to 
apply such Conventions to the territories administered by them, in 
so far as local conditions permit.* At the suggestion of the Com- 
mittee the governments concerned had been specially requested 


1 International Labour Conference, 36th Session, Geneva, 1952: Report 
of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations (Articles 19 and 22 of the Constitution) (I.L.O.,Geneva, 1953), p. 34. 

* In accordance with Article 22 of the Constitution, which provides that 
annual reports “ shali be made in such form and shall contain such parti- 
culars as the Governing Body may request ”’, the relevant forms are adopted 
by the Governing Body. 

® Article 35 of the Constitution. 
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to provide in their annual reports for the period 1948-49, and at 
five-yearly intervals thereafter, precise information on the appli- 
cation, non-application or partial application in their territories 
of every Convention to which they are a party. The large volume 
of information received in response to this request enabled the 
Committee to form a clearer concept of the degree of implementa- 
tion of I.L.O. standards in those portions of the globe which have 
not as yet achieved self-government. The examination of these 
data is facilitated by the fact that two of the Committee’s members 
are particularly qualified to consider problems of non-metropolitan 
countries. 

In the case of the new reports on unratified Conventions and 
on Recommendations, the task of the Committee of Experts is 
somewhat different, since there exists no international obligation 
to apply. The Committee has therefore limited itself so far in the 
main to taking note of the progress achieved and of the difficulties 
that have arisen, pointing in the case of Conventions to instances 
where ratification clearly appears possible. Its findings are con- 
tained in analytical surveys of the information received on each 
Convention and Recommendation, appended to its report. 

Finally, the Committee of Experts is called upon to scrutinise 
the information communicated by governments under the terms 
of the revised Constitution on the action taken by them to submit 
Conventions and Recommendations to their competent national 
authorities and has devoted considerable attention to the various 
practical aspects of this constitutional obligation. The Committee 
stressed the necessity for governments to take. the required action 
within the time limits prescribed and to inform the Office promptly 
of the results achieved. 

The mounting number of annual reports and the added duties 
assigned to the Experts in recent years have made it necessary 
for the Governing Body to increase the membership of the Com- 
mittee and to lengthen the duration of its sessions. An attempt 
has also been made to simplify the whole reporting procedure, 
which has enabled the Committee to conduct the necessary examin- 
ation with the usual thoroughness and has reduced the tasks of 
governments to the strictest minimum. 


THE CONFERENCE COMMITTEE ON THE APPLICATION 
OF CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The International Labour Conference has repeatedly emphasised 
the very great importance it attaches to the independent examin- 
ation carried out by the Experts. It has affirmed on many occasions 
that without this preliminary authoritative study the Conference 
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itself would be quite unable to complete the second stage of the 
examination procedure which is its ultimate responsibility. Every 
regular session of the Conference appoints for this purpose a 
tripartite committee. This body bases its discussions first on 
the summaries of the information and reports communicated by 
Members, which the Director-General is required to lay before 
the Conference ; secondly on the report of the Committee of 
Experts ; and thirdly on the statements received from govern- 
ments in reply to the observations made by the Experts. At the 
1953 Session of the Conference, for instance, no less than 41 govern- 
ments supplied such additional information, 13 in writing and 
28 orally. This very full response led the Committee to state in 
its report that “the fact that all the governments concerned 
availed themselves of this opportunity to clarify doubtful points 
constitutes conclusive evidence that the methods of work of this 
Committee, which are based on the voluntary co-operation of all 
the groups, are best suited to its objectives ”.? 

The very full data thus at its disposal enable the Committee 
to base its work of mutual examination on a solid foundation of 
facts. This element of realism is of the greatest importance to 
the success of its deliberations, which constitute the focal point 
of the successive stages of reporting, expert scrutiny and clarifica- 
tion of doubtful points by governments. For in this Committee 
of the Conference, often described as the “conscience” of the 
Organisation, the representatives of the three groups can bring 
their collective experience to bear in a whole-hearted attempt to 
secure an ever wider measure of application for the provisions of 
the Conventions. 

The Committee’s business usually proceeds as follows: a 
general review of the working of the system of Conventions and 
Recommendations is followed by a detailed examination, Conven- 
tion by Convention and country by country, of the observations 
and comments made by the Committee of Experts on ratified 
Conventions, and of the replies thereto received from governments. 
The discussions which take place on such occasions clearly reflect 
the outlook of the professional interests that have a stake in the 
working of international labour standards. Workers’ and Employ- 
ers’ representatives seldom hesitate to give expression to their 
disappointment in cases where the obligations implicit in ratifica- 
tion have not been fully carried out. Governments on the other 
hand are in a position to explain their difficulties and to indicate 
the measures they intend to take to overcome them. The 


_ 3 International Labour Conference, 36th Session, Geneva, 1953: Pro- 
vistonal Record, No. 19, p. m1. 
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Committee at the 1953 Session of the Conference devoted eight 
of its 13 sittings to this type of discussion. In addition, a sub- 
committee specially appointed for this purpose examined reports 
received too late for scrutiny by the Committee of Experts. 

From these deliberations, often detailed and even tedious at 
times, emerge the conditions and perspectives of future progress. 
At this year’s session of the Conference the Committee stated, in 
taking stock of its work, that despite the continued existence of— 
...some serious cases of non-application ... [it] would not wish these to 
obscure the many instances where its observations and those of the Com- 
mittee of Experts have led to the elimination of discrepancies between 


ratified Conventions and national law and practice and have thus con- 
tributed to social progress in the countries concerned.’ 


And one member of the Committee, the Government delegate of 
Switzerland, gave expression to a similar view during the discussion 
of the Committee’s report in the plenary sitting of the Conference— 

I think that a fruitful effort has been and is being made. I do not belong 
to the group of delegates who cannot speak from this rostrum without 
adopting an optimism which is often more official than sincere. I have a 
critical mind when I am engaged on work of the Organisation. But I must 
say that in this constant, obscure and patient effort to watch over the 
application of Conventions and Recommendations there is something 
positive.* 


It has been suggested on occasion, in the Conference and 
elsewhere, that only through an international system of labour 
inspection could the effect given by States to their international 
obligations in the field of labour law be accurately supervised. 
Mature reflection has always led to the conclusion, however, that 
the time is not yet ripe for such a development. Instead, the 
Organisation has attempted to promote the adoption and imple- 
mentation of its standards through the interplay of factual examin- 
ation and moral persuasion described above, through improve- 
ments in the working of national labour inspection services and 
through the existence of strong and independent trade union 
movements and employers’ organisations in the member countries. 
Its unique tripartite character thus remains the Organisation’s 
principal source of strength in carrying out its global task of 
promoting the effective implementation of nationally accepted 
I.L.O. standards. 

Steady progress in the ratification of Conventions and growing 
evidence of the governments’ positive attitude towards their 


1 International Labour Conference, 36th Session, Geneva, 1953: Pro- 
visional Record, No. 19, p. II. 


2 Idem, No. 25, p. 264. 
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application tend to confirm that the I.L.O.’s standard-making 
function, far from losing any of its usefulness, has come to be an 
element of strength in the Organisation’s post-war activities. To 
use the words of the Director-General, replying to the discussion 
of his Report during the 1951 Session of the Conference— 


Can anyone have listened to speaker after speaker from the less industri- 
ally developed regions of the world tell of the great influence which the 
International Labour Code has had on national legislation and codes and 
not feel a real sense of satisfaction at this proof of the value of international 
labour Conventions and Recommendations ? It is not spectacular work. 
It makes no headlines. But slowly, steadily, this legislation has created 
and is continuing to create the solid foundations on which many countries 
are building a healthy social structure.’ 


1 International Labour Conference, 34th Session, Geneva, 1951: Record 
of Proceedings (I.L.O., Geneva, 1952), p. 408. 








The Common Employment Market 
for the Northern Countries 


by 
Bertil OLSSON 


For many years the “ Northern countries” (Denmark, Finland, 
Iceland, Norway and Sweden) have practised a policy of co-operation 
in economic, social and cultural matters. In 1945, at one of the regular 
meetings of the Ministers of Social Affairs of these countries, a 
Convention was drawn up for the establishment of a common employ- 
ment market. Denmark and Sweden alone have so far ratified the 
Convention, but in practice all the Northern countries follow the 
procedure laid down. The Convention, states the author of the following 
article, who is an expert on manpower questions in the Swedish 
Ministry of Social Affairs, was regarded only as a beginning ; there 
have been further developments since 1945, and co-operation between 
the Northern countries has developed much further than was originally 
contemplated in the Convention. 

The article describes the machinery established for the integration 
of the employment markets of the different countries, the role of the 
central authorities, employers’ and workers’ organisations and local 
employment services, and the working of the scheme. 


BACKGROUND 


BEFORE the First World War employment in the circle of the 

Northern countries (Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway 
and Sweden) was on the whole free, i.e., obstacles were not placed 
in the way of persons wishing to take jobs in countries other than 
their own. However, the influx of foreign labour did not long 
remain free, since each of the countries attempted to regulate it 
by the establishment of some form of immigration restrictions ; 
but at the end of the period between the wars serious attempts 
were made to remove the barriers to freer movement of labour 
within these countries. This tendency took particularly tangible 
form in the encouragement given to schemes for the exchange of 
trainees. 
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Since the Second World War the idea of a common free employ- 
ment market for the Northern countries has assumed more definite 
form, and action has been taken which brings this target nearer 
than at any time since before 1914. One reason is the co-operation 
that has been developed among these countries in many different 
fields since the war, but various wartime developments also consti- 
tuted a powerful contributory factor to the policy of creating a 
common employment market. During the war Sweden received 
tens of thousands of refugees from the neighbouring countries. 
They were provided with work, first of all in occupations such as 
agriculture and forestry, where there was a pronounced need for. 
manpower, and subsequently in almost every branch of activity. 
In 1943 the Swedish regulations requiring employment permits for 
persons from the other Northern countries were abolished, and 
since then such persons have been free to take jobs in any occupa- 
tion they desire. The work done by refugees was undoubtedly of 
very gredt importance to Sweden at a time of manpower shortage. 
The experience obtained with several tens of thousands of foreign 
workers nourished the idea of continuing with a common Northern 
employment market after the war. At the cessation of hostilities 
many of the workers naturally returned to their liberated home 
countries, but some remained in Sweden, and after a time there 
was a fresh influx of persons seeking work. So the common Northern 
employment market began to take shape. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF INTEGRATION 


The advantages of this integration of the employment market 
are clear. Each of the countries concerned, taken alone, has 
a small population (Denmark, 4,300,000; Finland, 4,100,000; 
Iceland, 145,000; Norway, 3,300,000; Sweden, 7,100,000) ; but 
brought together they make up a population of over 18 million 
persons. Manpower can move within a bigger area, and each 
individual has a wider choice of employment openings—though of 
course the competition for jobs is greater also. There is more 
opportunity for specialisation, a greater chance of obtaining an 
insight into the industrial techniques of the various countries, a 
wider opportunity to learn from the skill of others, and perhaps 
also some diminution of seasonal fluctuations, which are particu- 
larly strong in these countries. 

The employment markets of the Northern countries have many 
common characteristics—a fact which may to some extent encour- 
age the formation of a single unit, but also perhaps hampers com- 
plete integration. They have several features which may be called 
characteristically modern. The countries are comparatively highly 
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industrialised, but agriculture is very important also. The degree 
of industrialisation is somewhat uneven in the various countries, 
but this does not affect the general picture of an important centre 
of industry. The distribution of the gainfully employed population 
among the various occupational groups, according to the latest 
national census in each of the countries, is as follows : 


DISTRIBUTION OF GAINFULLY EMPLOYED PERSONS 
IN NORTHERN COUNTRIES 


( Percentages ) 





Agriculture, 
Country , forestry, 
fisheries 





a 1951 25 
Finland 1940 } 62 
Iceland 1940! 46 
1950 27 
1950 20 


























1 The 1950 census, the results of which have not yet been published, will probably show a big increase 
in industry and services. 


A more or less pronounced long-term tendency can be observed 


in all the Northern countries with regard to the distribution of the 
inhabitants between urban and rural areas. The population of the 
towns is increasing steadily at the expense of the latter, and this 
has undoubtedly brought big advantages to the various countries, 
though opinions are divided as to whether it is desirable in the long 
run. The movement from the countryside to the towns has been 
accompanied by an increased transfer of manpower from agriculture 
to industry and services. Expanding industry has found in agri- 
culture a source of the additional labour required for a steadily rising 
level of production ; and despite its loss of manpower, agriculture’s 
output has not fallen. On the contrary it has rather increased, 
thanks to a higher degree of mechanisation. This tendency towards 
a transfer of manpower between occupational groups and between 
geographical areas has made labour more mobile, and there seems 
no doubt that mobility of labour can be more effective in a large 
united employment market than in a small one. 

A factor which on the other hand perhaps contributes to 
counteracting integration in this regard is the great influence of 
foreign trade on the economic life of the Northern countries and 
therefore on their employment market. A very large proportion 
of the national income of these countries comes from foreign trade. 
Consequently their employment market is powerfully affected by 
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fluctuations in the international trade situation, and as a rule 
these fluctuations affect the different countries in a similar way. 
If unemployment arises in one of them owing to a decline in 
exports, an analogous situation usually occurs in the others. Not 
much diminution of employment fluctuations can therefore be 
expected from the integration of the market, though it may perhaps 
be said that the chances of finding a new job are somewhat greater 
if the worker is able to operate within a relatively large area. 

Another common feature of the employment market of the 
Northern countries is the effect of climatic conditions, which make 
employment depend to a large extent on the season. Action has 
been taken in all these countries to level out seasonal fluctuations 
as much as possible, but it is probably not feasible to eliminate 
them completely. There is, however, a great difference between 
the northern and southern parts of Scandinavia as regards the 
extent of these fluctuations, which are of course smaller in the 
south than in the north, and in this regard the existence of a com- 
mon employment market has already played some part in smoothing 
out seasonal differences in the employment level between north 
and south. In the summer the increased demand for casual labour 
comes much sooner in the south, and unemployed workers are 
directed south irrespective of their nationality. 


PRINCIPLES OF COLLABORATION 


Immediately after the close of the war the question of a com- 
mon employment market was taken up at the government level. 
Discussion at a meeting of the Ministers of Social Affairs for the 
Northern countries, held at Copenhagen in September 1945, led 
to the establishment of a Convention regarding transfer of workers, 
placement, etc. The Convention has been ratified by Denmark 
and Sweden. It has not yet been ratified by the other Northern 
countries, but in practice they follow the procedure for which it 
provides. * 

In the main the Convention lays down guiding lines for collabor- 
ation in employment matters. The parties undertake to set up 
a joint committee, consisting of one or more representatives of the 
central employment service authority in each country, which is 
to follow the employment situation in them all. The committee 
is also required to organise co-operation on the employment 
market. The Convention lays down rules for such co-operation 
in times of unemployment and of labour shortage, with the object 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 5, Nov. 1945, p. 506 
and Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, p..99. 
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of avoiding any undesirable competition for jobs or workers. It 
also contains a provision—perhaps the most important of all— 
to the effect that the parties to the Convention shall not require 
nationals of other parties to hold employment permits. The 
employment market is therefore free in this respect. 

At the time when this Convention was adopted, immediately 
after the close of the war, conditions varied widely between the 
various Northern countries. Denmark, Finland and Norway 
needed a great deal of reconstruction as a result of the war and 
therefore wished to use their home manpower to the largest pos- 
sible extent. Sweden had at that time better access to supplies of 
goods, and wages in that country enjoyed a higher purchasing 
power. It was therefore quite natural that the trend of manpower 
movement was first of all towards Sweden. However, in order to 
prevent too great a “ bleeding ” of the labour force that the war- 
depressed countries needed so urgently, it was agreed that requests 
for labour should not be addressed to a given country unless its 
representative on the joint committee had given his consent. 
Since that time conditions have changed, and there has been a 
levelling over the whole area almost without distinction. 


DECENTRALISATION 


The Convention was regarded merely as a beginning of co- 
operation in employment matters, and it was intended subsequently 
to draw up directives for closer joint action. This has been done 
in more recent years, and co-operation has developed much further 
than was originally contemplated in the Convention. 

Owing to the exceptional conditions prevailing immediately 
after the war it was decided that transfers of workers from one 
country to another should be operated through the central labour 
authorities. The requests were sent to these authorities and 
distributed in due course to the regional and local employment 
offices. This system soon turned out to be very unwieldy, and 
the possibility of decentralisation was therefore discussed. Long 
experience in employment work has shown that successful place- 
ment requires the co-operation of the whole employment service 
organisation. If people are to move, someone must move them. 

In May 1949 the Norwegian and Swedish central employment 
authorities agreed that transfers of workers between the two 
countries should be organised by the regional services with the aid 
of the local employment offices. In November of the same year 
an agreement was reached between the Swedish and Finnish 
central employment authorities which went a step further : transfers 
of workers between these two countries were to be conducted as 
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a rule by the local employment offices, under the supervision of 
the regional services. Negotiations went on between Denmark and 
Norway and Denmark ‘and Sweden during 1950 regarding the 
decentralisation of transfers, Although adopted as a principle in 
Denmark, the decentralised system has not yet been put into 
practical effect ; the central employment authority of the country 
determines for each case the local office with which the Norwegian 
and Swedish employment services concerned shall co-operate. 

The system is thus based on direct co-operation between the 
employment services in the various countries. This would appear 
to be in full conformity with the provisions of the I.L.O. Employ- 
ment Service Convention, 1948, which stipulates that “ the employ- 
ment service shall be so organised as to ensure effective recruitment 
and placement and for this purpose shall . . . take the appro- 
priate measures to . . . facilitate any movement of workers from 
one country to another which may have been approved by the 
Government concerned ”. 

The system adopted by the Northern countries means that, 
as a general rule, the individual seeking employment can obtain 
information from the employment office near his home regarding 
suitable job openings in all the other countries. The employment 
office in one country, at the place where there is a vacant job, 
establishes direct contact with the employment office in another 
country, at the place where there is a person seeking work : and 
he immediately receives definite information regarding the job, 
the rates of pay and other terms, the conditions of life, accommoda- 
tion, etc., without these data having to pass through many different 
hands. The procedure is thereby greatly simplified. The person 
seeking employment does not need to look round in a haphazard 
way or to make a useless trip abroad : and there is for him the 
additional advantage that he can choose between a larger number 
of jobs and is by no means bound to the employment available 
in his own neighbourhood. Such co-operation has advantages for 
the employer also: he can seek personnel in all the Northern 
countries, and this possibility may be of very great importance 
at times of manpower shortage. 


SUPERVISION BY CENTRAL AUTHORITIES AND CO-OPERATION 
WITH WORKERS’ AND EMPLOYERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


It is evident that many years’ experience wil] be required 
before such co-operation between employment authorities in several 
different countries can operate on a really large scale. The co- 
operation must be guided by the central authorities, even though 
the actual work of placement is left to the regional and local offices. 
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There is close contact between the central labour authorities of the 
various Northern countries, whose representatives meet once a 
year, or more frequently if necessary, with a view to discussing 
co-operation. Both questions of principle and matters of procedure 
are examined at such meetings. 

The first principle is that the movement of manpower between 
the countries should be free. This, however, does not exclude the 
exercise of some control by the central employment authorities 
with a view to inducing workers to move in an orderly manner 
and in the desired directions. This is particularly important in 
times of acute labour shortage or pronounced surplus. Employers 
in a country where there is an acute shortage naturally do not 
approve of action aimed at inducing workers to leave that country. 
On the other hand, if there is considerable unemployment in a 
given country, the workers there do not favour the immigration 
of additional workers from neighbouring countries. It must be 
borne in mind that such situations may arise and endanger freedom 
of movement on the Northern employment market. It is therefore 
laid down as a rule that in case of any question of large-scale 
transfers of manpower the central employment authorities will 
always establish contact with the employers’ and workers’ organi- 
sations for the purpose of discussion. These organisations thus 
take a direct part in the collaboration regarding employment 
market matters, and they are conscious of their responsibility. 
There is, however, no question of any compulsion in this regard ; 
the parties always attempt to come to some agreement after each 
has stated its case. 

Thus, by means of negotiation with the employers’ associations, 
an attempt has been made to establish the principle that an em- 
ployer in one Northern country shall not recruit workers in another 
such country by private means, but only through the public employ- 
ment services. If an employment office in one country is informed 
that private recruitment is going on, it informs the central employ- 
ment authorities in the would-be employer’s country, and they 
contact the employer with a view to inducing him to use the chan- 
nels which have been agreed on with the other countries. Further- 
more, if an employer directly notifies an employment office in 
another country that he requires a particularly large number of 
workers, the office is required not to refer workers to him until it 
has made contact with the employment office in the employer's 
place of business. This is important, for it enables the employment 
service at the employer’s end to make certain that there is not 
sufficient manpower already available nearer home. The workers’ 
organisations also co-operate with a view to avoiding excessive 
manpower movements to areas where it is possible that unemploy- 
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ment may arise. This is a gentlemen’s agreement intended to 
avoid trouble. If the good idea of a free common Northern 
employment market is to be saved for the future, the market 
cannot be left entirely to laisser-fatre ; transfers of manpower must 
take place under the supervision of the central employment author- 
ities in an orderly manner and with due regard for the legitimate 
interests of all parties. 


METHODS OF MAINTAINING AND DEVELOPING CO-OPERATION 


Various practical measures are taken to strengthen and extend 
this co-operation. An important element in this process is to 
secure the interest and participation of the individual employment 
service officials, so that they constantly think of the whole Northern 
area in employment matters and not merely of the possibility of 
placing workers within their own countries. A step which may 
contribute to this end is the exchange of employment officials 
between the various national services ; this has been discussed and 
has indeed been started on a small scale. A few months’ attach- 
ment to an employment office abroad will not only give a placement 
officer a good insight into the organisation of the service in the 
other country and the conditions of life and work prevailing there ; 
it also enables him to establish personal contact with colleagues 
and others, and this will be of great value to the continuation of 
co-operation in matters of placement. 

Information about actual job openings is collected in each 
country and transmitted—usually once a week—to the others. 
These data are distributed to all regional and to the larger local 
employment offices, which also have available printed reviews, 
revised at regular intervals, of the conditions of life and work in 
the various countries concerned. Furthermore, there are exchanges 
of periodic employment market reports and other material regarding 
employment matters, all with the object of familiarising placement 
officers with employment market conditions in the other countries. 

Another important task is to spread information among the 
general public regarding the co-operation between the employment 
services and the advantages of a common Northern employment 
market. The central, regional and local authorities all have impor- 
tant functions in this connection. The daily and specialised press 
is provided with material, information is sent to the trade unions 
and other professional and economic organisations, and the radio 
gives regular reports on job openings. The very close co-operation 
between organisations of many different kinds in the Northern 
countries naturally also facilitates co-operation on the employment 
market. 
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RECIPROCITY IN SOCIAL MATTERS 


As a rule the advantages provided by the employment offices 
to their own nationals seeking work apply automatically to persons 
from the other Northern countries. If, for instance, a national of 
one country receives a travel and subsistence allowance from the 
employment office when referred to a new workplace, an applicant 
from another of these countries will, in similar circumstances, 
receive the same allowances. Work has been going on for many 
years over the whole social field with the object of securing reci- 
procity in benefits throughout the region. As a rule workers 
receive the social benefits of the country in which they are working, 
but remain entitled—on returning home—to those accorded in 
their own country. Such an arrangement is of course of the very 
greatest importance to mobility of labour between the countries. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ORGANISATION 


Co-operation on the Northern employment market is facilitated 
also by the fact that the countries concerned have to a large extent 
well-organised placement services. There have been public place- 
ment services in the Northern countries for over 50 years. The 
first employment exchanges were established at the turn of the 
century and were due to action by the local authorities. The 
services are still either municipal or partly municipal and partly 
central, save in Sweden, where the whole system is now centrally 
organised. The State has for a long period shown great interest in 
placement in all the Northern countries, and public subsidies 
began to be paid to employment exchanges at an early stage, while 
certain general rules for the conduct of placement were also laid 
down. During the period between the two world wars public 
placement was gradually extended, though not at a uniform pace 
in the various countries. After the Second World War the develop- 
ment of the employment services was characterised by an increased 
regard for the active employment market policy—aimed at full 
employment—which is now applied in all the Northern countries. 
This has necessitated an expansion and a further strengthening of 
placement work itself. 

The development of placement is partly a result of the experi- 
ence and aspirations of the countries of the region, but has also 
been promoted and hastened by outside influences, particularly the 
Conventions and Recommendations of the International Labour 
Organisation, which have been accepted to a large extent by the 
Northern countries. 
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The structure of the employment services is based on a central 
organ for all placement work, which is either part of a Ministry (as 
in Finland) or an autonomous agency beneath the authority of the 
Minister responsible for labour questions (as in the other Northern 
countries). Under the central organ there are as a rule regional 
offices which direct placement in the respective districts ; and below 
these again is a network of placement offices, larger or smaller 
according to the size of the various localities which they serve, 
together—in some of the countries—with employment service 
agents in very small places. The numbers of regional and local 
offices are as follows: Denmark, 37; Finland, 93; Norway, 65; 
Sweden, 236 ; in addition there are a large number of local agents 
in Denmark, Norway and Sweden. Sufficient regard is thus had 
to the geographical extension of placement. In order to be able to 
afford the best possible service for all occupations and branches of 
the economy most of the larger employment offices in the Northern 
countries have several trade and other special departments. The 
public employment services have in recent years gradually extended 
their grip on the employment market, and both the number of 
persons seeking employment and the number of vacancies have 
increased. 

Owing to the uniformity in organisation, procedure and working 
material of the employment services in the Northern countries it 
has been possible to establish direct co-operation among them 
without the need for any innovation in structure or method. The 
preparation and issue of standard blank forms for placement in 
all these countries has recently been discussed. 


EXCHANGE OF TRAINEES 


Finally a few words should be devoted to co-operation in the 
exchange of trainees. As stated above, steps were already taken 
in the 1930s with a view to stimulating this type of exchange, and 
a start was actually made on a small scale in the summer of 1939, 
but the scheme was interrupted by the war. Afterwards the 
organised exchange of trainees was first restricted to agriculture. 
However, since 1950 the Norwegian and Swedish authorities have 
shown keen interest in such exchanges, and have arranged for the 
payment of trainees’ travelling expenses from public funds, with 
the result that the exchanges have extended to all occupations. 
With the participation of Féreningarna Norden (voluntary associa- 
tions which aim at promoting Northern co-operation in various 
fields, and receive public subsidies), the exchange of trainees has 
developed in a particular way. In order to stimulate such exchanges, 
contacts have been established between selected towns in the 
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various countries, which are known as “ friend towns ” ; in each 
of these a special committee is established to make arrangements 
for the exchange of trainees. The committees consist of represent- 
atives of the local authorities, the employers’ and workers’ organ- 
isations and the employment services, together with the local 
representatives of the Féreningarna Norden. The trainees ex- 
changed are usually between 18 and 35 years of age. The period 
spent abroad may not be less than six months. The employment 
services lend their aid by arranging jobs for the trainees and 
handling all formalities. 


The co-operation described above is a practical example of 
the possibility of bringing about an integration of the employment 
market, to a certain extent, within a group of countries and thus 
of contributing to a solution of the migration problem. Such 
co-operation has, it is true, been facilitated in the Northern coun- 
tries by circumstances, particularly the existence of highly devel- 
oped employment services (the first condition to successful co-oper- 
ation), a varied mobile employment market, similar conditions of 
life and work, and a minimum of language difficulties. 

Finally, it may be appropriate to quote a few figures to show 
the scope of this co-operation. The relevant manpower movements 
have been directed mainly towards Sweden, and that country 
now has some 65,000 workers from the other countries. The 
movement of Finnish workers to Sweden has been particularly 
noteworthy in recent years, but the other Northern countries can 
also appreciate the results of this co-operation. For several years 
there has been a flow of Danish manpower to Norway, where there 
are 10,000-15,000 workers from the other Northern countries. 


Denmark is estimated to have 10,000 and Finland about 2,000 


such workers. 


(Translated from the Swedish.) 


1 Cf. Industry and Labour, Vol. VII, No. 5, 1 Mar. 1952, p. 184. 
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Raising Productivity in Israel 


by 
Hy Fis 


In the following article Professor Hy Fish, an I.L.O. technical 
assistance expert, gives an account of his experiences in Israel in a 
campaign to raise productivity. In particular he describes the activ- 
itses of the Productivity Institute, a body attached to and financed by 
the Ministry of Labour but directed by a board on which workers and 
employers are also represented. 

The author draws a number of conclusions from his experiences 
and suggests that some of them may be useful to other countries in 
the early stages of industrial development. 


HEN the first foundry was established in Haifa the work 

crew consisted of lawyers, doctors of philosophy, accoun- 
tants and other professional men—not one worker with previous 
experience in manual labour. The foundry master, originally from 
Germany, began training them to handle a ladle full of molten 
metal without splashing. The first man spilled some molten metal 
and suffered slight burns. Nevertheless the master persuaded the 
men to persevere. When they reported the next morning they 
found that he had cleaned out the molten metal and substituted cold 
water. After they had learned how to handle the ladle without 
spilling its contents, hot water was substituted. Soon after, molten 
metal was introduced. Palestine had a foundry and foundry 
workers. Today the same foundry employs 500 workers and is the 
largest in the Middle East. 

This is a typical story of the beginnings of Israeli industry. 
The immigrants to Palestine and later to Israel came, for the most 
part, from countries where they were restricted by law and custom 
as to the occupations and professions that they could learn and 
practise. Knowing that a people can only live on what it produces, 
the first settlers set about learning farming and manual trades, 
and established machinery for training others as they arrived. 
Since jobs were not readily available, many of these newly trained 
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craftsmen in wood, ceramics, metal, glass, textiles, etc., organised 
artisan co-operatives. Later immigration brought people who 
were able to transfer part of their capital, and more workplaces 
were established. 


RAPID GROWTH OF INDUSTRY 


From such beginnings industry grew in desultory and sporadic 
fashion until the Second World War. At that time the British 
placed large orders with these workplaces for material and supplies, 
and most of the undertakings found it necessary and possible to 
expand quickly. Workshops became factories almost overnight. 
This process was accelerated when the State of Israel was estab- 
lished in 1948 and has been continuing ever since. Loans from 
friendly governments and private capital made this further 
expansion possible, if not for all, at least for a large number of 
enterprises. 

Those who had been able to manage small workplaces soon 
found themselves unable to cope with the problems created by 
large enterprises. Most of them continued to run their larger 
establishments as they had their smaller ones. Some few recognised 
that when a workshop reaches a certain size there is not only a 
quantitative change but also a qualitative change, which necessi- 
tates new methods of management, production control, production 
and distribution, but they found that new machinery and equip- 
ment created almost as many problems as were solved. 

In Israel almost all raw material has to be purchased from 
abroad with foreign currency, which is scarce and closely controlled 
by the Government. Owners and managing directors, who had 
devoted their attention mainly to sales and distribution and whose 
major training and interest were in merchandising, found most of 
their time taken up with running from one government office to 
another, expediting raw materials. Both as merchants and as 
expediters they had little time to examine and improve their 
production processes. They were encouraged in this neglect by a 
price policy based on cost-plus, which had been started during 
the Second World War by the British purchasers and was continued 
by the Israel Government until 1952, when a tender system was 
introduced for certain products. The number of such products has 
increased with time. 

The tender system was part of a new economic policy under 
which the burden of maintaining an adequate standard of living 
was to be borne by increasing productivity. The policy was 
announced in a special message to Parliament by the Prime Minister, 
David Ben-Gurion, on 13 February 1952. In line with this new 
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programme the Israel Government, in co-operation with economic 
organisations, made plans to foster greater interest in and 
knowledge of good production management. 


EARLY BEGINNINGS 


Israel’s recognition of the role that increased productivity 
could play in improving its economic well-being started shortly 
after armistice agreements were signed with the neighbouring 
States under United Nations auspices. The autumn of 1949 saw 
several simultaneous developments : 


(1) In response to an appeal by the Prime Minister the Asso- 
ciation of Engineers and Architects set up an Institute for Re- 
search into Production Efficiency, which worked under the 
Scientific Council? and in co-operation with manufacturers and 
trade unions. 


(2) The Histadrut (General Federation of Jewish Labour in 
Israel) established a special department to deal with productivity 
problems and joint productivity councils. 


(3) The Government organised a section in the Ministry of 
Labour to advise management on techniques to increase efficiency. 


(4) The Manufacturers’ Association of Israel opened a division 
of production engineering to aid its members. 


The functions of the Institute for Research into Production 
Efficiency were : to conduct research into production efficiency in 
various branches of the economy ; to collect productivity data 
from other countries ; to centre public interest—particularly the 
interest of workers and employers—on problems of efficiency, for 
the purposes of maintaining an adequate standard of living, 
increasing the competitive value of Israeli industry and aiding the 
mass absorption of new settlers ; and generally to extend assistance 
to those interested in increasing productivity. 

The Institute published several collections of papers, organised 
discussions, arranged lectures, established a productivity section in 
the library of the Engineers’ Association, and initiated several 
research projects, the most notable of which was in the citrus 
industry. 

The special department of the Histadrut was opened in October 
1949. A resolution had been adopted at a convention in May of 
that year calling for increased exports by increasing productivity, 
the encouragement of joint productivity councils, and the introduc- 


1A division of the Prime Minister’s Office. 
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tion of systems of payment by results with a minimum wage 
guarantee. To call for the introduction of systems of payment 
by results was contrary to the traditional policy of the Histadrut, 
which had always stressed a policy of equal wages for all workers 
and all skills. 

A handful of joint productivity councils had been organised 
as early as 1945—all of them in enterprises owned by the economic 
division of the Histadrut. The first joint council in a privately 
owned plant was organised in September 1949, With the establish- 
ment of the special productivity department of the Histadrut an 
active campaign was started to organise such councils in all 
enterprises. 

This special department carried on extensive educational 
activities, issued a number of publications, supplied special material 
on productivity to a weekly supplement of Davar, the daily news- 
paper of the Histadrut, and sent five labour delegations to European 
countries and the United States to observe work methods in a 
number of industries. The port workers’ delegation, which visited 
various countries, was assisted by the International Labour Office. 

In October 1949 the productivity section of the Ministry of 
Labour began functioning. Its stated purpose was (1) to increase 
productivity, (2) to improve quality, (3) to eliminate waste and 
(4) to increase the efficient utilisation of equipment. 

The government section co-operated closely with the Institute 
for Research, especially in the citrus industry, and carried out its 
own investigations in several industries, particularly woodworking. 

The production engineering department of the Manufacturers’ 
Association found it difficult to function because most of its 
affiliated factories pursued a closed-door policy in order to protect 
what were considered “ trade secrets ”. The department stopped 
functioning after about a year. At present (July 1953) the Associa- 
tion is re-establishing its department. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PRODUCTIVITY INSTITUTE 


In October 1950 the Government proposed to enlarge its 
activities and transform its division into a productivity institute 
with the co-operation of the Histadrut and the Manufacturers’ 
Association. The Institute for Research proposed a merger. This 
took place in November 1951 and resulted in the establishment of 
the Israel Productivity Institute. There was essential agreement 
on its terms of reference, but there was a difference of opinion on 
whether it should be a division of the Government or a public 
body. A compromise was reached whereby the Institute would 
be attached to and financed by the Ministry of Labour but would 
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be governed by a board of directors selected by the co-operating 
organisations. The final composition of the board was riine mem- 
bers—two from the Ministry of Labour, two from the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry, two from the Histadrut, two from 
the Manufacturers’ Association and one from the Association of 
Engineers and Architects. 

The by-laws of the new Institute describe its functions as 
follows : 

To organise and carry out general research work in the sphere of 
efficiency and productivity, to examine the different sectors of the economy 
and various firms in order to analyse and to study their level of produc- 
tivity, and to extend practical guidance for improving productivity, quality 
and efficiency. 

To assist interested parties in setting up joint productivity councils in 
firms and in different sectors of the economy, and to aid their activities as 
well as those of the central institutions of these productivity councils. 

To assist in settling disputes in connection with differences of opinion 
in the field of efficiency and productivity. 

To endeavour to introduce productivity statistics, in co-operation with 
the Central Statistical Office, and to guide firms in their work in this respect. 

To engage in publicity and educational work (verbally and in print) 
in the field of productivity, and to maintain an information service for this 
purpose. : 

To launch training programmes on the organisation of work and the 
control of production. 

To maintain contacts with organisations abroad which are engaged in 
matters of productivity, with a view to collecting information on events and 
achievements in this field abroad. 


AGREEMENT ON JOINT PRODUCTIVITY COUNCILS 


Simultaneously with these developments negotiations were 
going on between the Manufacturers’ Association and the Histadrut 
on the establishment of joint productivity councils. Differences 
of opinion arose as to some of the activities and the jurisdiction 
of the proposed councils. These differences were resolved and a 
national agreement was signed in May 1952.1 


The preamble of the agreement states that the purpose is— 


... to ensure co-operation between employees and managements of plants, 
for the purpose of seeking ways and means conducive to the development 
of industrial enterprises in Israel as an integral part of the national economy, 
of raising production and exports, increasing the country’s capacity to 
absorb mass immigration, raising efficiency and productivity, introducing 
suitable methods of work and incentive pay, and reducing prices. 


It was agreed that the councils be compulsory in all plants 
employing 50 people or more. In plants employing under 50 work- 


1 For a summary of the salient points see Industry and Labour, Vol. IX, 
No. 4, 15 Feb. 1953, p. 119. 
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ers, councils may be set up by mutual agreement between the 
management and the workers’ committee concerned, or by the 
Central Committee of the Productivity Councils provided for in 
the agreement. The agreement provides that “the Central Com- 
mittee will be assisted in its work by the good offices of the Israel 
Productivity Institute and the Institute’s professional staff ”. 

The functions of the councils are to devote special attention 
to problems of productivity and to its improvement. They are 
concerned with a wide variety of factors influencing productivity, 
including the efficient use of machinery and its improvement and 
modernisation, the rational arrangement of work processes, the 
reduction of waste and expenses, the conservation of manpower 
and materials, the improvement of the quality of products, and 
the encouragement of workers’ initiative and inventiveness by 
monetary and other means. They are to deal with all problems 
involved in the determination of norms and incentive methods of 
payment and the ways of implementing them. The councils do 
not, however, deal with wage rates, “ social ” conditions of work 
(e.g., sick pay, holidays with pay, etc.) and similar matters. They 
are also concerned with questions of technical and vocational 
training in the plant and with the safety and health of the workers. 

The total of joint productivity councils had reached 125 by 
June 1953. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FROM THE I.L.O. 


In June 1951 the Government of Israel applied to the I.L.O. 
for technical assistance. It asked for “ one high-ranking expert 
in questions of productivity in industry” and “one efficiency 
engineer ”. Under subsequently elaborated terms of reference the 
former was to be an “ adviser to the Government on general ques- 
tions of productivity in industry ”, who would be required “to 
undertake the organisation and direction of practical courses on 
productivity for supervisors and foremen in industry and the 
building trades, and for groups of factory executives and workers, 
either jointly or separately ... to train trainers in productivity 
—for example, government officials and production engineers ”. 
The second expert was to work in the field with the members of 
the technical staff of the Productivity Institute and to help to 
further their training. 

A few months later a further request was submitted to the I.L.O. 
for two visiting professors of industrial engineering to teach at 
the Technion (Institute of Technology) in Haifa. 

These requests were embodied in agreements signed by the 
I.L.O. and the Government of Israel. The agreements also provided 
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for essential equipment in limited quantities and several fellow- 
ships. Two fellowships for 1953 have been awarded: the chief 
engineer of the Productivity Institute is touring selected European 
industrial areas for six months to observe the technical services 
of productivity centres. Another technical member of the staff 
of the Institute will take a year of advanced study in production 
and industrial engineering abroad. 

The first expert arrived in Israel in February 1952 for a 
one-year stay, which was later extended to 19 months at the 
request of the Government. The second arrived in January 1953 
for one year. 


NEw Economic Po.icy 


The I.L.O. productivity adviser arrived in Israel at the time 
of the announcement by the Prime Minister of the new economic 
policy mentioned earlier, which stressed that an adequate standard 
of living could be maintained only by increasing production and 
productivity. The first step in the new policy was a deva- 
luation of the currency. Subsidies on specific food items, oil 
products, and other selected commodities were then withdrawn 
or reduced, and price controls were gradually withdrawn, The 
Histadrut decided to press for a cost-of-living bonus but not to 
ask for any further general wage increases for the time ; it decided 
to encourage the introduction of systems of payment by results 
instead. The Government further proposed to abolish gradually 
the policy of basing price levels on cost-plus, to substitute tender 
systems and to encourage competition. 

The period immediately following the announcement of the new 
policy was a confusing one to all elements in the economy—manu- 
facturers, merchants, farmers, workers, and consumers. 

The phrase used by the Prime Minister, “ increased producti- 
vity ”, was discussed and repeated by all, but many different 
interpretations and emphases were given to it. A number of 
employers said that productivity could only be increased if the 
Government would grant them foreign currency for new machines 
and equipment. Other employers thought that the only way to 
increase productivity was to get the workers to work harder. 
Many workers feared that the latter would be the only result of 
the new policy. Most employers and workers equated “ increased 
productivity ” and payment by results. 

The I.L.O. adviser found that his most effective contribution 
would be to encourage and improve on the beginnings that had 
been made in establishing a productivity centre. He accordingly 
helped to clarify policy of action and to devise a set of immediate 
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and long-term objectives. His method was to work through Israelis 
and to eliminate himself gradually in favour of a functioning 
structure which could continue on its own momentum and through 
its own resources to achieve greater productivity for the nation. 

His immediate and continuing task was to attempt to overcome 
misinterpretations of concepts. It was necessary to explain over 
and over again that production and productivity were not the 
same, that productivity was a means of increasing production 
(output) with a minimum of capital expenditure through planning, 
organisation of the flow of work and better working methods ; 
that productivity was based on the greater utilisation of available 
raw materials, machinery and equipment, manpower and capital. 
Both employers and workers had to be educated to understand 
that a system of payment by results was only one factor in increas- 
ing productivity and was best introduced after production methods 
had been improved, not before. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE PRODUCTIVITY INSTITUTE 


At this time the Productivity Institute consisted of nine 
members of the technical staff, two statisticians and two secretaries, 
working under a part-time director. They were involved in four 
varied projects : 

the picking of citrus fruit ; 

the cutting and polishing of ornamental diamonds ; 

the state railway workshops ; and 

a refrigerator assembly plant. 

Working with the staff, most of whom at that time had limited 
experience, the I.L.O. adviser helped to redesign and modify the 
projects and transform the data into applicable conclusions and 
recommendations. 


Citrus Picking 


Citrus fruit was chosen because it is Israel’s leading export. 
The investigation was carried out at the request of the grove 
owners, the agricultural workers’ union, the Citrus Board, and the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

Scores of workers in selected and varied groves were studied 
for some weeks by men who recorded the methods used and kept 
a close tally of the output and, with the aid of stop-watches, of 
the time spent on picking, resting and delays caused by shortage 
of equipment (boxes, ladders, etc.). Experiments were made with 
various methods of picking, and one method was finally selected 
as superior. Production norms based on time studies were set for 
various types of groves. The data were so extensive, so well collated 
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and analysed that at one sitting the results were accepted by 
both the association of grove owners and the agricultural workers’ 
union. 

In co-operation with the adult vocational training division 
of the Ministry of Labour courses were held for over 250 grove 
foremen, out of a total of 600, showing them the selected method 
and training them to instruct workers. Colourful instructional 
posters were displayed at all groves. A simple, profusely-illustrated 
brochure describing the selected method and containing other work 
aids was printed in three languages (Hebrew, Yiddish and Arabic) 
and distributed to all the workers, most of whom were new immi- 
grants with little or no literacy. 

Although all groves did not make all the necessary changes, 
the industry as a whole employed during the 1952-53 season 
7,000 pickers instead of the 9,000 employed the season before, and 
40 per cent. more exportable fruit was picked. Thus there was not 
only a substantial increase in productivity but also a decrease of 
spoiled fruit. Where payment by results was introduced, workers’ 
earnings were increased by 20 to 40 per cent. 


Diamond Cutting and Polishing 


Israel’s second largest export is diamonds. Since individual 
manual craftmanship plays such a large role in cutting and polish- 
ing, it was difficult to make dramatic changes in the short time 
technicians from the Productivity Institute could devote to this 
industry. By making necessary adjustments and refinements in 
the system of payment by results in use, and by tying the pre- 
mium to material saved—a major item, of course—improvement 
in both productivity and utilisation of material was visible, but 
the extent of the improvement has not yet been calculated. 

A part of the diamond industry is devoted to making diamond 
dies for wire-drawing. Applying both work study and work 
measurement, productivity was initially increased 25 per cent., 
and a later review resulted in a further increase. Careful study 
showed that skilled workers could handle more machines if 
they were relieved of the semi-skilled and unskilled operations, 
which were assigned to less skilled workers. This meant that idle 
machines were put into operation and the skilled workers were able 
to spend their time using their optimum skill. Changes were also 
made in the working conditions, as well as improvements in specific 
operations. 


1 There were no dismissals, since picking is a seasonal occupation and the 
normal turnover of labour from season to season exceeds 75 per cent. 
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Ratlway Workshops 


The Institute was invited by the Ministry of Transport to 
investigate the workshops of the State Railways. It was found 
that the system needed, for the distances travelled, an average of 
1.6 locomotives overhauled per month, but the workshop was 
overhauling only 1.0 per month. Intensive investigation showed 
that, with essentially the same equipment and manpower, the 
workshops could actually overhaul 2.4 per month. 

To demonstrate the validity of these findings the technicians 
assigned by the Institute selected for study the department 
responsible for reconditioning boilers, since this department was 
found to be a “ bottle-neck”. By planning and scheduling the 
work in advance, providing convenient tool cribs and improving 
work methods, idle time and unnecessary work were eliminated. 
A system of payment by results was then introduced, and in the 
first month productivity increased by 30 per cent. and is still rising. 
Having demonstrated the possibilities, the Institute recommended 
that the workshops hire consulting production engineers and also 
train selected persons from its own staff to continue the work in 
other departments. These recommendations are being followed. 


The Refrigerator Assembly Plant 


The refrigerator assembly plant was tackled systematically 
department by department, and operation by operation. By 
balancing workloads between departments and work stations, 
improving methods and working conditions, serving workers at 
their stations and improving work schedules, productivity was 
raised by almost 75 per cent. 

Several other short investigations were conducted, mainly 
because emergencies arose between management and labour, and 
the Institute was called in to find the facts. 


The choice of citrus and diamonds was made because they are 
Israel’s two major exports. The railway workshops demonstrated 
that productivity could be increased in enterprises which do not 
have repetitive manufacturing processes. The assembly plant was 
used as a pilot plant, and scores of people have visited it to see the 
results obtainable with the techniques of industrial engineering. 
These visitors included cabinet ministers, members of parliament, 
managers and owners of enterprises, workers’ delegations, and 
journalists. 
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THE GROWTH OF CONSULTING ENGINEERING 


Many enterprises did not wait for assistance from the staff 
of the Productivity Institute. Some went ahead on their own to 
make improvements, while others hired consulting production 
engineers. Until 1952 there were two such consulting firms—both 
of them connected with foreign companies. Since the middle of 
1952 at least eight more such concerns—all of them founded and 
staffed by Israelis—have started servicing Israel’s enterprises. 
A few had some previous background in this field before immi- 
grating to Israel, but most of them received their specific indus- 
trial engineering training as members of the staff of the Institute or 
by working for the first two companies. 

One of these consulting firms recently published the following 
summary of results in a selected number of enterprises? : 








Type of establishment were ce ei 
per cent. months 
Building operations ........ 78 18 
TE sc as 2b. 0.6 448 68 12 
Textile dyeing ........-.. 93 4 
Metal works (1 dept.) ....... 44 5 
Chemical plant (1 dept.). ..... 180 6 

















TRAINING 


It soon became apparent that the staff of the Productivity 
Institute was too small to continue to provide a direct consulting 
service for individual enterprises, which number hundreds. At 
the recommendation of the I.L.O. adviser the board of directors 
accepted a plan to concentrate on training programmes. It was 
decided that only projects of national importance, such as the 
citrus industry, would continue to be accepted for direct servicing. 

The staff of the Institute participated in several intensive 
training programmes, conducted by the I.L.O. adviser, to prepare 
them as trainers. In some of these programmes they were joined 
by members of the staff of the productivity department of the 
Histadrut. Out of one such programme the staff developed a 
training manual on methods of improvement and time study. 

The manual was based on a programme developed by the 
I.L.O. adviser on a previous mission to Israel in 1950 under the 
auspices of the United States Department of State. The programme, 


1 MINISTRY OF COMMERCE AND INDustTRY: Israel Economic Bulletin, 
Vol. V, Nos. 5-6, Mar.-Apr. 1953, p. 12. 
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as finally revised, consists of two weeks of intensive classroom 
learning (44 hours per week), followed by a five-week period of 
practical work, and a final week for the participants to exchange 
experiences and report results. Each course consists of 20 partici- 
pants from ten establishments (each establishment has two parti- 
cipants—one chosen by the workers, and one chosen by the man- 
agement; both receive full wages during the course). During the 
period of practical work each team of participants returns to its 
own establishment and selects a production process for improve- 
ment. The teams are visited at least once a week by the instructor 
or his assistant. Whenever possible enterprises in related industries 
are included in the same course. 

Such eight-week courses have already been conducted in the 
following fields: metal fabrication, chemicals, ceramics, textiles, 
food processing, laundries and dry-cleaning shops. Representatives 
from various governmental establishments, such as the railways 
and printing, have also participated in these courses. 

The success of the courses exceeded all expectations. While 
the five-week projects were intended for training purposes, most 
of the results were practicable and usable. Increases in produc- 
tivity in the training projects ranged from 20 per cent. to as high as 
several hundred per cent. Some results were startling ; for example, 
after the building of a simple gravity chute only one hour a day 
was required to keep a group of glass workers supplied with work 
where previously a service worker had spent eight hours doing 
the same thing. 

Those completing these courses continue to meet every fort- 
night for additional training and discussion. 

In addition, special expanded training programmes were held 
for selected engineers and others in building and road construction, 
and for representatives of the communal farm settlements (h1b- 
butzim). The first were trained to conduct an investigation into 
the improvement of methods and the devising of a system of 
payment by results for construction work. The second group was 
trained to investigate the services of the settlements, such as 
kitchens and dining rooms, laundries, etc., with a view to reducing 
the man-hours used and releasing more people for production work 
in the fields and workplaces. These communal settlements produce 
the bulk of Israel’s crops. Both investigations are in process. 

In order to create a co-operative atmosphere in the plants 
sending trainees to the eight-week programme, all-day discussions 
are arranged for owners and managers. Similar programmes for 
members of workers’ committees were not as successful, so these 
were modified to include a film and lecture to all workers, presented 
in the workplace. 
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During this period the I.L.O. adviser also conducted two series 
of evening lecture-discussions for factory technical engineers on tech- 
niques for increasing productivity. Over 200 engineers registered and 
attended these series, which included such subjects as the definition 
of productivity, industrial management and organisation, factory 
layout and the handling of materials, production planning and 
control, methods improvement and operational analysis, the 
selection and training of workers, time study and production 
standards and human relations in industry. 

He also held two seminars of ten afternoon sessions each for top 
managers and owners of larger enterprises. The subjects were 
similar to those presented to the engineers, but were handled 
differently and also included a session on systems of payment by 
results. 

All-day discussions were also held for groups of manufacturers, 
and one all-day programme for 150 heads of government depart- 
ments on the role that government can play in increasing pro- 
ductivity. Several all-day meetings of engineers and technicians 
working on various phases of productivity led to a demand for 
monthly meetings to hear speakers and discuss common problems. 

Another field in which the Institute sponsored a training 
programme was in record-keeping in factories. Taught by a 
statistical expert from the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration, the participants presented the systems used in 
their respective establishments with the aim of devising improved 
procedures. 


Long-Term and Short-Term Projects 


The Institute has been working closely with the Technion on 
the establishment of a special department and curriculum for 
industrial and production engineering. Such a programme will be 
offered to last-year students in the academic year starting 
October 1953. The programme may be expanded in succeeding 
years according to the response and need. The Technion has also 
agreed to expand the general course in industrial management 
that has been given to students of mechanical engineering, and to 
make it obligatory for all mechanical engineering students and 
available to all other students. The Institute hopes that it will 
eventually be obligatory for students of all faculties, since most 
of Israel’s establishments are small and are economically unable 
to have on their staff both a technical engineer and a production 
engineer. The first graduates of the new department will not be 
available until 1955. 

Pending this development two programmes were planned to 
fill interim demands. One is an intensive six-month programme 
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under the direction of the second I.L.O. productivity expert. 
Thirty-one students were selected from a list of 130 applicants 
who replied to an advertisement in the newspapers. Seventeen 
were sponsored by establishments which agreed to use them as 
full-time production technicians after completion of the course. 
The remainder were accepted on condition that for two years 
they would be employed either by the Institute or at establish- 
ments selected by the Institute. Seventeen weeks were devoted 
to classroom work, the remainder in practical work in factories 
and construction. During the classroom work (40 hours per week) 
18 subjects were studied, of which 15 were taught by Israelis and 
the other three by the two I.L.O. experts. Upon completion of the 
programme the trainees will receive certificates as “ production 
technicians ”. Another such programme is under consideration. 

The second of these two interim programmes will last one year 
and will be open only to graduate engineers under 35 years of age 
who have not had the opportunity for systematic study of the 
specific subjects of production and industrial engineering. This 
course also will consist of classroom work and practical work in 
selected factories. The major portion of the teaching will be in the 
hands of experts sent by the Technical Co-operation Administra- 
tion (Point Four) of the United States. 

In February 1953 the Institute began the publication of a 
monthly eight-page illustrated paper called Hamifal (The Enter- 
prise). It is written in a popular vein and is intended for manage- 
ment, engineers, and members of the joint productivity councils. 

The Institute had extensive plans for general public informa- 
tion, with the aim of making the entire country “ productivity- 
minded ”, but lack of staff and budget has kept this programme 
from complete fulfilment. A number of colourful posters and 
pamphlets were issued and press statements published, and several 
programmes were presented over the radio. It is hoped to expand 
this campaign in the future. 

The Institute has made a modest beginning in establishing a 
library of technical books, periodicals and films and plans to 
expand these facilities for the use not only of its staff but of all 
those interested in seeking information in this field. It has also 
begun the task of devising Hebrew words and phrases for technical 
concepts. These will eventually be submitted to the Language 
Commission. 


Productivity and Vocational Training 


The I.L.0. adviser found that, as in most countries, the 
emphasis in the vocational training of young people was on the 
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quality of craftsmanship. Practical projects were judged by the 
instructors on the quality and exactness of the finished product. 
Little or no attention was paid to such questions as the time 
spent or the amount of raw material used. Hence students were 
not “ productivity-minded ”. 

He therefore proposed to the Productivity Institute and the 
Ministry of Education and Culture that the curriculum of the 
vocational schools should be revised in order to take into account 
the factors of time and cost. A committee was set up by the 
Ministry, consisting of representatives of the Ministry, the Produc- 
tivity Institute, and the heads of the various vocational training 
school systems. The recommendation was unanimously accepted, 
and a subcommittee was selected to revise the three-year cur- 
riculum. On the completion of the new curriculum and syllabuses 
a series of training programmes for instructors and teachers will 
be held. 


CO-ORDINATION AND CO-OPERATION 


This development is a part of the programme of the Produc- 
tivity Institute, which sees itself as a co-ordinating agency to bring 
into closer harmony the various factors that affect productivity. 
Another example of such co-ordination was the work of the Institute 
when it discovered that carpenters were using long nails which 
they hammered in part way, clipping off and discarding the rest 
of the nail. Investigation showed that the construction companies 
and nail manufacturers had never discussed the problem. Acting 
as a go-between, the Institute found the nail manufacturers quite 
willing to produce nails of the required length and thickness. 
The change to a shorter nail means an annual saving of almost 
18 tons of metal, in addition to a saving in the time of the carpenters. 

As an added incentive to workers to increase their individual 
productivity, the law provides for a reduced rate of income tax 
on premium earnings up to 30 per cent. above the guaranteed 
rate for fulfilling norms. In implementing this provision the 
Minister of Finance is advised by a committee which investigates 
the validity and objectivity of the methods of setting norms in 
each enterprise and makes appropriate recommendations. The 
committee consists of representatives of the Institute, the Income 
Tax Commissioner, the Histadrut, and the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. The Institute serves as the committee’s fact-finding agency. 
This activity has served the dual purpose of avoiding abuses of 


1 These systems are run by private, semi-public, and public bodies and 
were under the general direction of the Ministry of Education and Culture 
until May 1953, when supervision was transferred to the Ministry of Labour. 
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this special provision, and of instructing the establishments on 
objective methods of calculating norms. It should be emphasised 
that the committee does not approve any production norms as 
such ; it only passes on the method of arriving at the norms. 

Under consideration is a request from the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry for the Institute to establish a subdivision to investi- 
gate requests from establishments for allocations of foreign cur- 
rency to purchase machinery and equipment. A test investigation 
was made of one establishment which had submitted a request 
six months earlier for the purchase of two fork-lift trucks. The 
Institute investigator found that the firm had, in the meantime, 
acquired one used fork-lift truck. A study showed that the one 
truck was used only 10 per cent. of the time, and that a simple 
scheduling system would minimise the times when two depart- 
ments needed the truck at the same time. The firm was delighted 
to withdraw its request for a second truck. 


THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


In its plans for 1954-55 the Institute will ask for an increase 
in its budget from the Government, supplemented by an increased 
number of affiliated enterprises. This will enable it to expand its 
current training programmes, increase the public information pro- 
gramme, increase its service capacity and extend its activities 
to other fields. 

Two fields to which the Institute plans to give particular 
emphasis are cost accounting and office management. The United 
Nations Technical Assistance Administration has been approached 
to send experts and provide fellowships in these fields. 

The citrus investigation will be extended next season to the 
packing of the fruit for overseas shipment and the transport of the 
fruit from the groves to the packing sheds and of the packed cases 
from the sheds to the ports. 

Further plans include the translation, compilation and writing 
of technical papers, journals and books in Hebrew. It is also hoped 
to develop audio-visual aids such as motion pictures, continuous 
film strips and slides. 

Still under consideration are plans for training professional 
management personnel by expanding the curriculum of one of the 
existing schools of higher learning and instituting special courses, 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although Israel has certain special needs and problems, the 
experience gained in that country leads to conclusions which may 
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be applicable to other countries in the early stages of industrial 
development. Thus the need has been shown for— 


(1) a national multipartite productivity centre to co-ordinate 
the factors that influence productivity (it should be noted that 
the Israel Productivity Institute worked not only with manufac- 
turers, workers, and technicians ; it also found it necessary in the 
course of its activities to draw in various government ministries 
and departments, such as the Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry, the Ministry of Agriculture, the Ministry 
of Education and Culture, the Ministry of Transport, the Post 
Office, the Ministry of Finance, the Scientific Council and the 
Language Commission, as well as semi-public educational institu- 
tions, such as the Institute of Technology and the various vocational 
training systems) ; 


(2) reaching the entire population with the message of the 
necessity and importance of increasing productivity for the econo- 
mic health of the country (the experience in Israel coincides with 
the conclusions of a working paper submitted recently by the I.L.O. 
to the Economic and Social Council, which emphasised the “ need 
to capture the enthusiasm of the masses for improvement ”, which 
can only be done, it says, if the people are shown ways in which 
they can contribute to improvements and “ if hope is held out to 
them of the progressive attainment of a just social order ”) ; 


(3) reaching each section of the population separately with the 
message of what each can do in a campaign to increase productivity 
and how each section will benefit (this applies to various levels 
in government, management and supervision—workers, farmers, 
professional and technical men) ; 


(4) technical and professional training (there is a parallel 
with needs in the medical field, where training is necessary not 
only for doctors of medicine and surgeons ; there is also a need for 
all citizens to know the essentials of hygiene and sanitation, for 
many people to be trained in emergency first aid and for a large 
number of practical nurses and a body of qualified professional 
nurses) ; 


(5) selecting pilot plants to demonstrate what production and 
industrial engineering techniques can do to increase productivity 
while utilising existing equipment ; 


(6) emphasising that organisation and method are the first 
requirements in increasing productivity, and systems of payment by 
results valuable auxiliaries ; 
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(7) demonstrating that the techniques of production and 
industrial engineering can be universally applied not only to 
manufacturing but also to services, agriculture, office administra- 
tion and even housework ; 


(8) sincere consultation and co-operation at the level of the 
undertaking in all branches of economic endeavour and in the 
nation among government, management, labour and technicians, 

















An Indian Experiment in Rural 
Development 


The Etawah Pilot Project 


by 
S. K. JAIN 
International Labour Office 


A number of recent articles in the Review have discussed problems 
of productivity in industry. Productivity in agriculture, espectally 
of the kind practised in underdeveloped countries, raises questions 
of a somewhat different kind. Even when improved techniques of 
agriculture have been evolved in laboratories and experimental farms, 
their introduction on a large scale in a backward agricultural com- 
munity raises difficult problems. The article below describes how 
some of them have been tackled in one of the states of India by the 
use of simple and comparatively inexpensive methods. These methods 
are likely to prove valuable in the implementation of the recently 
launched Community Projects Scheme, which is a part of the Indian 
Five-Year Plan, and should also be of interest to other countries 
facing similar problems. 

The figures quoted in the article have been taken from official 
reports ; most of the descriptive part is based on an on-the-spot investi- 
gation by the author. 


HE state of Uttar Pradesh in India is conducting an impor- 
tant experiment in rural development in the district of 
Etawah. Some of the results achieved at Etawah in the last four 
years have shown so much promise that a national programme of 
rural community development has been worked out based on the 
Etawah model and is now a part of the Indian Five-Year 
Plan. The major accomplishments of the Etawah project, in terms 
of higher agricultural production, are : an increase over the period 


1 See “ Development Planning in India ”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1953, p. 186. 
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1948-52 in the average yield per acre from 820 Ib. to 2,175 Ib. in 
the case of wheat ; from 8,200 Ib. to 18,200 Ib. in the case of pota- 
toes ; from 1,375 Ib. to 1,970 Ib. in the case of peas, and somewhat 
smaller increases in certain other local crops. But this is only a 
part of the story. For there seems to have been a striking change 
in the basic outlook of the people ; they are willing, even eager, to 
try experiments and accept new ideas and are no longer sceptical 
of official schemes for their betterment. Through the project the 
effectiveness of a many-sided approach to rural development has 
been tested, and certain techniques of agricultural extension have 
been tried in Indian conditions. While the experiment continues 
and the techniques are being perfected, the project is already the 
training ground for similar action not only in other parts of the 
state but all over the country. 


SCOPE AND METHODS 


The project was started in September 1948. It covered 97 
villages, with a population of 80,000 and an area of about 61,400 
acres, of which 45,500 acres are under cultivation. The villages 
are grouped round the rural township of Mahewa, which was 
selected as the headquarters of the project. In 1951 another 135 
villages, with a population of 100,000, were brought within the 
scope of the project. The district of Etawah was chosen for the 
pilot project as being an average district in Uttar Pradesh from 
the standpoint of climate and rainfall, irrigation facilities and soil 
conditions. About half of the project area is served by canal 
irrigation. A major objective of the project, which was planned 
with the help of an American expert, was stated to be as follows: 


To see what degree of productive and social improvement, as well as 
of initiative, self-confidence and co-operation, can be achieved in the village 
of a district not the beneficiary of any set of special circumstances and 
resources such as hydro-electric development or large-scale industry or 
other non-typical high cost and high priority development. The problem 
is also to ascertain how quickly those results may be attainable consistent 
with their remaining permanently part of the people’s mental, spiritual 
and technical equipment and outlook after the special pressure is lifted. 
In the context of India’s urgent need we must not take too long. But we 
cannot afford the superficial, nor, if the results are to be permanent and 
self-renewing, must we use “ high pressure ” methods.* 


In planning the project it was recognised that improving the 
lot of the villager was a many-sided problem, but that effort must, 
in the first instance, be concentrated on a few elements both because 


1 GOVERNMENT OF UTTAR PRADESH : Interim Report on Pilot De velopment 
Projects Etawah and Gorakhpur (Lucknow, 1952), p. 23. 
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of limitations of resources and personnel and because too much 
dispersion confused the villager. The improvement of agricultural 
techniques was accordingly selected as the main item of the pro- 
gramme of work, but elementary public health, adult education 
and selected aspects of general social welfare were also included. 
Educational and welfare activities were treated less as an end in 
themselves than as essentials for the creation of the necessary 
background for, and interest in, the productive aspects of the 
programme. 

From the very start of the project the importance was stressed 
of broadening the interests of the villagers and of developing 
initiative and self-reliance, and one of the most important charac- 
teristics of the whole project was the adoption of persuasive 
methods such as explanation and practical demonstrations rather 
than compulsion. By actively participating in community singing, 
popular dramas and other indigenous forms of recreation and enter- 
tainment—indeed in most cases himself initiating a popular drive 
for them—the field worker not only removed the villagers’ age-old 
suspicion of the outside benefactor but often succeeded in creating 
enthusiasm among them for development work. The songs and 
dramas were sometimes specially written from the standpoint of 
arousing popular interest in development activities. Where adults 
did not respond at first, a start was made with the village youth. 
The idea was first of all to arouse the consciousness of the people 
about their own conditions and the need for improving them. 

An example may serve to illustrate the point. The village 
worker would go to the house of an illiterate peasant and merely 
write his name in chalk at the entrance. Suspicious, the villager 
would ask what the matter was, to which the reply would be: 
“ Haven’t you seen the names of important people written on the 
doors of their offices in town ? Well I think you are an important 
person. ” “ Don’t be silly, I can’t even read this ” would be the 
retort. From this point it was comparatively easy to get the 
villager to come to simple evening classes for literacy and from 
there on to singing, discussions, etc.—all skilfully guided to one 
central theme : the need for betterment. 

Having thus gained the confidence of the villager and in some 
measure roused his interest, the village worker would proceed to his 
main task—the demonstration of better agricultural methods. 
For it was through the method of demonstration that the bulk of 
the programme had to be carried out. The demonstrations them- 
selves had to be very carefully prepared. It was important that 
they should not be carried out in conditions unreal to the farmer, 
for example, on a first-class government-owned farm where all 
facilities of manure, irrigation, ploughing and sowing were avail- 
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able. That would not meet the real need, which was to convince 
the peasant that with certain methods he could himself, on his 
own holding, and without any appreciable capital outlay, raise a 
better crop. 

During the first year of the project, therefore, the chief aim 
was to demonstrate in as practical a method as possible the advant- 
ages of better seed and better sowing, manuring and ploughing 
practices. But it was important not to confuse the cultivator or 
push him too fast: only one thing was demonstrated at a time. 
The technique adopted was simple enough. A comparatively 
progressive farmer was selected and persuaded to use one of the 
improved methods suggested—better seed or better manure or 
better sowing methods—in half of his field, the other half being 
cultivated in the traditional manner. The guarantee given was 
that while the benefit of any increased yield would be retained by 
the farmer, in case of loss he would be fully compensated. This 
seemed fair enough to the simple but astute farmer. In this manner 
a series of demonstrations were arranged at several places in the 
project area. 

The demonstrations proved to be highly successful. At harvest 
time the farmer was convinced of the value of the improved method 
and, perhaps equally important, he was convinced too of the 
sincerity of the field worker. Meanwhile the word had got around, 
and other farmers were brought to see the successful demonstration. 
It may be added in parenthesis that the field worker had to keep 
a careful eye on the demonstration to ensure that it was faithfully 
carried out, especially in the final stages of harvesting, threshing 
and weighing. 

In the following years there was a progressively increasing 
demand for better seed, manure, ploughs, seed drills and threshers. 
Demonstrations were repeated, and more and more farmers became 
interested. The demand for improved seed, manure and agricul- 
tural implements had to be met. This led to two problems. In the 
first place it became evident that the supply of pure seed could 
not come indefinitely from the government seed store—indeed 
the seed store itself needed to replenish and increase its own stock 
of the best seed. The seed must be multiplied in the project area 
itself and, most important of all, its purity must be maintained. 
A programme of pure seed multiplication was accordingly put into 
operation. Demonstrations were carried out with special sowings 
with the help of “ dibblers ” ; they taught the cultivators how to 
obtain a supply of pure seed for the next year. Wherever possible 
the Government bought good seed at higher rates and, where seed 
had been supplied through a co-operative society as a Joan, the 
repayment, including interest, was also required to be in kind. Today, 
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in wheat at least, the project is not only self-sufficient in seed but 
is able to supply seed outside. More than 90 per cent. of the entire 
6,000 acres of wheat land in the project area is now under an 
improved variety of wheat seed (PB.591). Experiments to test the 
yield of other varieties are going on. The use of improved seed 
has also been widespread in the case of peas, potatoes and gram. 

The second problem concerned the comparatively high cost 
of the better implements demonstrated. Moreover, arrangements 
for their maintenance locally had to be made. An effort was there- 
fore made to supply the more expensive implements, especially 
the seed drills, through the co-operative society, which hired them 
to the members. In a few instances simpler and cheaper models 
were designed locaily with the help of the agricultural research 
institutions of the State. A scheme for training local carpenters 
and blacksmiths in simple maintenance work was set afoot. They 
were given a small stipend during the period of training, which 
usually lasted for a couple of weeks. The more complicated repairs 
can be carried out in the government workshop at Mahewa. 

It may be interesting to list the implements that have been 
successfully introduced to the farmers, and for which the demand 
is growing. The approximate prices are also given where available : 


Implement 


Seed drill for sowing 

“Olpad” thresher 

“ Cultivator’ plough 

“ Cultivator’ plough devised at Mahewa . . 

“ Victory ” plough 

“ Gurjar ” ploug 

Triangular harrow 

Triangular harrow devised at Mahewa 

Wheelbarrow (a cheaper model is being devised) . . 55 
Improved sickle 


As regards manure, the cultivators have learnt the value 
of green manuring and to a smaller extent of chemical fertiliser 
(the success of the latter is sometimes endangered by uncertain 
irrigation water supplies). Two local crops, sanai and moong 
(type 1) have become fairly popular for green manuring. The 
digging and use of manure pits for farmyard manure has also 
become popular, chiefly on sanitary grounds. 

Another line of action has been to introduce a certain diversi- 
fication in the crops grown. Berseem, a valuable fodder crop giving 
a high milk yield, has become very popular. Vegetable growing 
has spread. Seeds and seedlings are supplied through the 
co-operative society. 

In the field of animal husbandry the programme comprises 
artificial insemination at a centre in Mahewa (still looked upon 
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with suspicion by the farmer, although becoming more popular) 
and inoculation against rinderpest and haemorrhagic septicaemia. 
Cases of rinderpest and haemorrhagic septicaemia, which num- 
bered 75 and 30 a year respectively in the years 1946-48, showed 
a sharp decline immediately the inoculations were started, 
and at present there are no cases at all. 

Preventive work in the health field has been carried out, 
mainly by the distribution of medicines, vaccinations, demon- 
strations (for anti-malaria and anti-scabies work), and generally 
by creating favourable opinion in the villages. Other welfare 
work is directed at specific problems such as environmental sani- 
tation, or at special groups of persons such as the depressed classes. 
By providing assistance through materials and giving technical 
guidance simple improvements have been carried out in housing, 
especially in the matter of utensil washing and bathing facilities, 
and soakage pits for dirty water. As a general rule labour is contri- 
buted voluntarily by the beneficiaries. Another significant work 
is the construction in the project area of inter-village roads, also 
through voluntary labour. The project personnel has also given 
technical advice to certain farmers in the digging of wells and the 
installation of hand pumps for irrigation purposes. 

In the carrying out of this programme a great deal of reliance 
is placed on arousing the active interest of the villagers themselves. 
Adult and social education in their widest sense were the first 
steps of the village worker, a prelude to real development work. 
This part of the programme has by no means decreased in impor- 
tance. Indeed its continuance is considered essential to keeping up 
the enthusiasm of the villages. It will also be of immense assistance 
in the difficult and not yet attempted task of introducing social 
change. Adult literacy classes and discussion groups are popular. 
In the period 1948-53 nearly 1,700 adults have passed the literacy 
test. Twenty-six circulating libraries are functioning, with about 
1,500 books and pamphlets. The central library at Mahewa has 
about 3,000 books. A special fortnightly bulletin is now issued, 
printed in large type, which gives agricultural information, local and 


1 Shramdan or “ gift of labour” has now become a regular feature of 
development work in Uttar Pradesh ; see GOVERNMENT OF UTTAR PRADESH : 
Manpower : Mobilising Our Biggest Resource, Planning and Development 
Series (Lucknow, 1951). 

2 For a detailed report on adult literacy work at Etawah see GOVERNMENT 
OF UTTAR PRADESH: Analytical Report on Adult Literacy and Villagers’ 
Participation and Social Education : Based on Experiences in the Pilot Deve- 
lopment Project, Etawah (Lucknow, 1952). The report gives the following 
conclusions : 

“1. Adult literacy work must tie in closely with development work 
and with the life and work of the village, and be the focus of social and 
entertainment activities. 
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general news, the fortnight’s programme of work and items on 
religious and traditional topics, with a section on questions and 
answers. Its circulation is over 1,300. 

Other means used in this field are general and educational 
film shows, film strips and plays, including some concerned with 
development, national and religious festivals and a special annual 
fair. During the fair, in addition to popular entertainment— 
dramas, film shows, wrestling bouts, tug-of-war, etc.—an exhibi- 
tion is organised and prizes are distributed to the best farmers. 
Usually leading political figures and government officials attend 
these fairs. 


ORGANISATION AND TRAINING 


A very important factor in the success of the Etawah experi- 
ment is the organisation and training of the personnel. Having 
recognised that rural development raised a number of questions 
falling within the competence of several government departments, 
the planners of the project were keenly aware of the need for the 
greatest possible co-operation among the departments at all levels 
and more particularly at the level of the village. In the past in 
Uttar Pradesh—as in other parts of India—the villager has been 


rather bewildered by the variety of field workers who gave him 


2. The minimum teaching period should be four months with exami- 
nation, a close pene | period of two months, and continuing opportunities 
and supply of material. A permanent library and community centre are 
necessary to nurture the literacy continuingly. 

3. A permanent physical centre is important, not merely a room in 
someone’s house. 

4. ‘Classes’ should be much more than mere definite instruction and 
practice, but involve songs, games, discussion of timely topics—i.e., include 
entertainment and relaxation as well. 

5. Teachers must be local people who have read up to vernacular middle 
working locally. They should have leadership qualities. Experience indi- 
cates that primary school teachers are unsuitable. In general, teachers 
should be willing and eager to run the local community centre after formal 
adult classes have ended. 

6. Fortnightly meetings of the teachers should be held, to exchange 
experiences, present problems, go over future plans. This recurring stimulus 
is important. Refresher camps are also important. 

7. The village-level workers should become interested in and involved 
in this work. They should be brought to realise that it helps their work also. 

8. For the time being at least, fairly frequent visits and supervision are 
indispensable. Also nothing so encourages both the teachers and students 
as when officers visit their classes. 

9. Adult literacy classes are seasonal, the best season being September 
to March. In other seasons strenuous cultivation, the competition of the 
marriage season, etc., make defections too numerous. 

10. An adult literacy class for both sexes is not yet feasible for maximum 
over-all effect; there should also be classes for women (conducted by 
women).” 
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advice, each stressing the particular aspect for which he was 
responsible, often belittling the advice of the fellow, and some- 
times competing, field worker. A system under which all depart- 
ments—agricultural, co-operative, veterinary, education, health, 
cottage industries and others—had their own field workers at 
the village level, working independently and sometimes at cross 
purposes, nad its bad features. Planners at the top had been 
conscious of this fact for some time. In Uttar Pradesh a drive for 
rural development through the agency of the multi-purpose co- 
operative society had already been launched, and certain admi- 
nistrative changes had been carried out. 

In Etawah the administrative co-ordination was carried one 
step forward. One single worker was made responsible for the 
execution of the programme at the village level. He was to act as 
the agent of all the government departments concerned with 
development. Formerly each department had its own village 
worker, but the total number of workers at the disposal of a depart- 
ment was comparatively small, with the result that every worker 
had to cover a large number of villages—sometimes a hundred or 
more—spread over long distances. Yet for the same number of 
villages there were other workers belonging to the other depart- 
ments. This prevented intensive and sustained work and encour- 
aged the workers to send exaggerated and even false reports of 
work done in the field. At Etawah, by pooling the field workers 
of all the departments and converting them into multi-purpose 
workers, it became possible to entrust no more than five villages 
to one worker. He was required to live in one of the villages and 
to possess a bicycle. The underlying idea in using one multi- 
purpose field worker was that nothing that had to be explained 
and demonstrated at the level of the village should be too technical 
for a field worker with suitable training. 

It is, of course, recognised that the village worker needs con- 
stant technical guidance and supervision. Officials technically 
qualified in the various fields have accordingly been appointed at 
the supervisory level with headquarters at Mahewa. The executive 
responsibility for the project is entrusted to a civil service officer 
with headquarters in Etawah town, some 20 miles away. These 
technical officials are qualified in agriculture, agricultural engineer- 
ing, public health and social education. Technical staff responsible 
for training and carrying out economic investigation and appraisal 
have also been attached to the project. In addition, other staff of 


1 Under the present arrangement the — executive officer is also the 


planning officer for the whole district and is given certain powers of control 
over district officials of other departments, with a view to ensuring maximum 
co-ordination. 
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the technical departments are available for consultation and advice 
from the district or state headquarters, or from special research 
institutes. They visit the project as n 

The principal means by which the technical officials keep in 
touch with the village worker is the fortnightly meeting in Mahewa, 
at which all the village workers are present. These meetings are 
remarkable for their simplicity and directness. All present squat 
on mats, and discussions are informal. The programme of the 
previous fortnight is reviewed, and targets for the next fortnight 
set up. There are no formal records. Every village worker takes 
down his own notes. The meeting also enables the village workers 
to have individual discussions with the technical officials on specific 
problems, including questions of supplies. It also acts as a refresher 
course for them, since the technical officers often examine them 
on various points and give them useful tips. Conversely, through 
the meetings the village worker constantly brings field experience 
to headquarters and is also able to participate in programme 
planning. The technical officials also tour the villages, especially 
the officer in charge of social and adult education and villagers’ 
participation. 

It wil] be evident from the above that the success or failure of 
the project depends most of all on the quality of the village worker. 
His selection and training are of the utmost importance, and the 
valuable lessons learnt at Etawah are already being applied in 
the training centres that the Uttar Pradesh government has set 
up for the large-scale training of field workers for the whole state. 
One training centre functions as part of the Etawah pilot project 
and is located at Lakhna township, near Mahewa. The selection 
of trainees, who are required to have a certificate from an agri- 
cultural school, is carried out after careful but simple aptitude 
tests.1 In a large number of instances the candidates for training 
are already employed in one of the departments and offer them- 
selves for training as village workers under the development 
programme because of higher salary and better prospects. They 
receive a stipend during the period of training, which lasts for 
some six months. The majority of them are between 20 and 30 
years of age. The staff of the centre consists of two specially 
trained whole-time teachers and part-time teachers from the tech- 
nical departments. The programme of work comprises theory, 
group discussion and practical work in neighbouring villages 
attached to the centre for this purpose. The subjects covered 


1One simple test consists of taking the candidates to watch villagers 
digging a trench or making a road and, when the villagers use a wrong method, 
observing the reactions of the trainees and the manner in which they offer 
to teach the right method. 
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include agriculture, simple agricultural engineering, plant protec- 
tion, vegetable gardening, animal husbandry, health, sanitation 
and village hygiene, co-operation, social education and village 
administration. 

One notable feature of the Lakhna centre is the creation of 
conditions similar to those in the villages. The centre is a very 
simple institution with hardly any furniture. There are no ser- 
vants, and the work (cooking, washing, camp cleaning, night 
watch, etc.) must be done by the trainees themselves. The daily 
routine is rather severe, stretching from 5 a.m. to 10 p.m. Practical 
work and visits to villages are generally carried out in the mornings, 
and class work in the afternoons and evenings. A major aim of 
the training is to infuse a sense of enthusiasm and public service in 
the minds of the trainees. 

It should be added that similar training, but at a higher level, 
is imparted to the supervisory staff at special centres, in the setting 
up of some of which the Uttar Pradesh government has received 
assistance from the Ford Foundation. 


LIMITATIONS AND COosT 


Although the Etawah project is called a pilot rural develop- 
ment project, it is in essence an agricultural extension project, 
designed to carry to the farmer the benefit of improved agricultural 
practice. Its success lies in demonstrating that this can be done. 
It presupposes the existence of such improved practices. In the 
case of the work done so far this supposition has been correct : 
improved seeds, implements, manuring practices, vaccines, etc., 
had already been discovered and tried in the research institutions, 
although before this project they had never been so successfully 
carried to the farmer. But, if there is nothing to “sell”, the exten- 
sion worker can do little. This seems to have been the case with 
the summer crops grown at Etawah, such as rice and maize. It is 
also true of rural handicrafts, in which no significant results have 
been achieved. The importance of research to back extension 
has been strikingly proved. In a number of instances the project 
has referred specific problems to the research institutions, e.g., the 
designing of cheaper models of agricultural implements, and by 
mutual collaboration successful results have been achieved. Some- 
times the project has itself been able to carry out local experiments. 

Being essentially an agricultural extension project, it does not 
seek to tackle problems of rural development that would call for 
large capital investment or raise other basic issues of policy. Prob- 
lems of irrigation, the creation of more employment opportunities 
through the development of handicrafts and cottage industries, 
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land problems of consolidation of holdings, reclamation and ero- 
sion, and such problems as storage and marketing, have therefore 
remained outside the scope of the project. 

What is the cost of the project, and to what extent can it be 
repeated even within its present limits ? This is a crucial question. 
For, unless projects of the Etawah type can be repeated with 
government existing resources their value will inevitably be limited. 
In the first four years of the project a total sum of approximately 
one-and-a-half million rupees was spent on the project, of which 
more than half was incurred on housing for project offices and 
project personnel (including village workers), office supplies, 
equipment for demonstration purposes and subsidies for the con- 
struction of seed stores and community centres. In 1951 the project 
was extended from the original 97 villages to about 200 villages. 
The recurring budget of the project has not been substantially 
raised. Against this expenditure should be mentioned the value 
of the higher agricultural production. It has been estimated that 
the value of the yearly increase in the wheat crop alone is nearly 
ten times the recurring annual cost of the project. 

This does not, however, answer the question. The benefit of 
the increased yield is retained largely by the cultivator ; the cost 
of the project has to be met out of current government revenues. 
If the experiment were to be extended on a nation-wide basis on 
the Etawah scale, it would mean a colossal expenditure that would 
be difficult to meet from the present national revenues.’ Moreover, 
in initiating projects of this kind in other parts of the country, it 
would be necessary to examine the need for including work in the 
field of cottage industries and for greater attention to be paid to 
basic problems of irrigation and other public works. The extension 
of the Etawah project can therefore be carried out only by pro- 
gressive stages as the necessary funds become available and as the 
requisite personnel is trained. 


FoLLOw-UP OF THE ETAWAH PROJECT IN UTTAR PRADESH 


In 1950 the Uttar Pradesh government launched another pilot 
development project at Bhathat in Gorakhpur District, in a wet 
rice-producing region, to test the applicability of the experience 
at Etawah to the different circumstances of eastern Uttar Pradesh. 
Most of the village workers were trained at Etawah and the methods 
used were similar. There was, however, some difference in the 
emphasis placed on the various items of the programme. For 
instance, greater attention was paid at Gorakhpur to public health 


1 There are some 550,000 villages in India. 
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and inter-village road construction, because these were more 
immediate problems in that area. The main item, of course, was 
agriculture, and higher yields have been obtained in the case of 
early and late paddy and sugar cane. Better seed for the winter 
crops, wheat, barley and gram, has also been introduced success- 
fully. Progress in the first years at Gorakhpur has been somewhat 
faster than that achieved at the beginning of the Etawah project. 


THE NATIONAL COMMUNITY PROJECTS SCHEME 


On the national plane, on 2 October 1952, the anniversary of 
the birth of Mahatma Gandhi, the Indian Government launched 
a series of projects of the Etawah type under the name of “ com- 
munity development projects ”. A project covers some 300 villages 
with a population of some 300,000, and is divided into three deve- 
lopment blocks. The rain emphasis is on agriculutural production, 
but important provision is also made for public works—irrigation, 
roads, bridges, community centres, etc., many of which are carried 
out through the voluntary labour of the villagers, and for cottage 
industries. Other iterns include animal husbandry, marketing, 
public health and education. Some of the projects include a rural- 
urban township. The organisation and methods are similar to those 
employed at Etawah. The projects are expected to cost 6.5 million 
rupees each over a period of three years. They are the subject of a 
technical assistance agreement between the Government of India 
and the United States, under which the United States Government 
has agreed to meet the non-rupee part of the expenditure (estim- 
ated at some $10.5 million), mainly for the purchase of equipment. 
The Indian Government rupee expenditure is estimated at about 
417 million. The United States Government is also providing some 
technical personnel for the scheme. 

It should be noted that community projects are part of the 
Indian Five Year Plan, and a sum of 900 million rupees has been 
provided for this purpose for the duration of the plan; this is 
about a quarter of the total amount set up for agricultural develop- 
ment (excluding irrigation). The Government of India recently 
announced the details of a national extension service with which 
the community projects are to be integrated. It is proposed to 
increase the number of development blocks progressively until, in 
1955-56, there will be 1,200 blocks covering some 120,000 villages, 
or approximately one-quarter of India’s total population. Of 
these 1,200 development blocks 300 have already been functioning 
since October 1952, and 900 will be added under the extension 
service plan. Four hundred of the new blocks will be developed 
more intensively on the lines of the existing community projects, 
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while the remaining 500 will receive the benefit of the extension 
service. It is proposed to organise the extension service as a 
permanent organisation.* 

The need for the proper training of staff for this vast scheme 
has been recognised, and already 34 training centres are func- 
tioning in the country for training multi-purpose village workers. 
Their total capacity is nearly 5,500 trainees a year. By May 1953 
some 1,000 village-level workers and supervisors had been trained, 
and nearly 1,400 were under training. In addition, five special 
centres have been opened for the training of specialists in social 
education, and another three centres for public health training 
are to be set up shortly. The Ford Foundation has provided assist- 
ance in the setting up of the existing training centres. It is proposed 
to develop the training programme further. 


CONCLUSION 


Rural development in India—sometimes called “rural uplift ” 
or “rural reconstruction ”—has a rather long history. Work has 
been carried out in different parts of the country under both official 
and non-official auspices and with varying degrees of success—and 
failure. More recently, under the stress of the food situation, 
“Grow More Food ” campaigns were launched in the country, also 
without a full measure of success. Reviewing the experience, the 
“Grow More Food ” Committee of Inquiry of the Government of 
India made the following remarks : “ No plan can have any chance 
of success unless the millions of small farmers in the country accept 
its object, share in its making, regard it as their own, and are 
prepared to make the sacrifices necessary for implementing it. 
The integrated production programme has failed to arouse enthu- 
siasm for the reasons we have given.” The Committee stressed 
the key importance of awakening enthusiasm and of enlisting the 
active interest and support of the farmers. 

The Etawah experiment has confirmed the vital role that 
such interest can play in rural development and has been a highly 
useful experiment in the techniques to be applied for ensuring 
the villagers’ active participation. It has shown how explana- 
tion and demonstration can succeed not merely in the long run 
but even over a comparatively short period of time, provided the 
farmer is approached in the right manner and the proper atmo- 
sphere is created. The importance has also been proved of the 
village worker identifying himself as much as possible with the 


. See Hindustani Times (New Delhi), 1 May 1953; and GovERNMENT 
OF INDIA PLANNING CoMMISSION : Five-Year Plan : Progress Report 1951- 
52, 1952-53 (New Delhi, 1953). 
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farmers, living with them night and day, participating in their 
games, singing and other forms of community recreation. 

If the Etawah project has taught the village worker how to go 
about his work, its contribution is not the less important in estab- 
lishing the key role in development operations of the village worker 
himself. At the start of the experiment there were some mis- 
givings whether a fully fledged multi-purpose worker could be 
brought into being and whether he would really be able to do an 
effective job. The doubts seem to have gradually dissipated as 
training schemes were devised and put into operation, and as the 
first results appeared. Thus, in terms of organisation and inter- 
departmental co-ordination at the lowest level, the Etawah project 
has been a valuable experience. 

The pilot project has also given some indication of the cost of 
such projects—a vital factor. It should be recognised that the 
cost will vary from project to project according to local circum- 
stances. If, however, there is an immediately useful job to be done 
by way of the introduction of improved agricultural practices 
that have already been worked out in the research stations, the 
value of the resulting increased production is likely to be greater 
than the cost of the project. This is the experience both of Etawah 
and Gorakhpur. In this sense projects of this kind are an excel- 
lent investment. But since the funds for them have to come 
from the Government’s revenues, while the bulk of the benefit of 
increased production is retained by the farmer himself, the extent to 
which they can be repeated depends on the ability of the Govern- 
ment to find the necessary funds. Funds have been provided under 
the Five-Year Plan and action on a considerable scale is already 
being undertaken. 

Etawah does not of course claim to provide the full answer to 
the problem of the development of the countryside. Basic ques- 
tions of large-scale irrigation and power development and of land 
management and also such questions as the creation of new avenues 
of gainful employment within or near the rural areas are largely 
outside the scope of a project of the Etawah type. And yet 
without them development can at best be only limited, if compara- 
tively rapid. In the wider context of development, plans for rural 
and agricultural improvement must be closely integrated with 
the plans for industrial and urban progress. What Etawah has 
done is to demonstrate the feasibility of raising agricultural pro- 
ductivity by making the cultivator a better farmer through modern 
techniques of agricultural extension applied in Indian conditions. 
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REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Salaries and 
Hours of Work in Government Service: 


An International Comparison 


The statistics of salaries and hours of work in government service 
presented below were obtained from a pilot investigation conducted by the 
International Labour Office as part of tts programme of study of the condi- 
tions of work of salaried and professional workers... Few governments 
at present provide general statistics of the remuneration and hours of work 
of salaried and professional employees, but one of the branches of economic 
activity for which such data are regularly available is government service 
itself. For that reason the present inquiry was undertaken. 


Governments employ large numbers of persons in a variety of occupa- 
tions at various levels of skill and professional qualification, and there- 
fore statistics of salaries and hours of work in government employment 
provide valuable insight into the conditions of work of salaried and 
professional personnel in general. Indeed, there are certain professions, 
such as meteorology or wild-life management, where almost the only 
possibility of employment is in government service. 

Statistics of remuneration and hours of work in government service 
are also important in themselves, since the functions of government 
have eo in many countries in recent decades, with civil servants 
constituting an increasing proportion of the employed labour force. 
Finally, the statistics of salaries and working hours in government 
employment have the advantage of relating to narrowly specified 
occupations and salary classes. By contrast, averages of salaries based 
on social insurance records or statistics of establishments in private 
enterprise generally cover the whole gamut of occupations from office 
boy to managing director in a single figure which may be misleading 
because of its breadth of scope. 


SCOPE AND METHOD OF THE INVESTIGATION 


_ For the purposes of the pilot investigation a list of eight occupations 
in government service was chosen. A questionnaire was sent to govern- 


1 Statistics relating to three occupationsin commerce and finance have been collected 
since 1950 as part of the annual I.L.0. “October Inquiry ” into time rates of wages and 
normal hours of work. See International Labour Review, Statistical Supplement, Vol. LX VII, 
No. 5, May 1953, and Vol. LXVI, No. 1, July 1952; International Labour Review, Vol. LXIII, 
No 5, May 1951, and Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1951-52. 
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TABLE I. OCCUPATIONS IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE REMUNERATED 
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Occupation of Reference 
Country 
7 erate heed p> Meteorologist Meteorological assistant 
Union at Chief inspector of fac- | Asst. archivist; astro- | Engineering asst.;sur- § Farm 
S . Aisice tories; inspector of | nomer; librarian ; | veyingasst.;draughts- § atten 
‘ mines ; senior medical | translator; inspector | man ; examiner ; mill § opera 
officer ; mine surveyor. | of lands. superintendent. stock 

Cansie Controllers ofcivilavia- | Other _ professional | Other subprofession- 

tion and telecommuni- | scientific posts. al scientific posts. 
P cations. 
United Head of other services | Other _ professional | Other subprofession- § Postal 
States of comparable import- | scientific and admi- | al scientific and admi-§ mecha 
ance. nistrative posts. nistrative posts. chanic 
Assistant surveyor- | Other _ professional | Other subprofession- 

Ceylon general; agricultural | and administrative | al posts. 
officer ; superintending | posts. 
engineer. 

Japan Director of tax admi- | Judge, Patents Court. | Motor driver. Bookb: 

P nistration ; Director of 
the Mint. 

Belei Head of a _Royal| Other professional | Draughtsman and 

eum museum ; archivist- | and administrative | other subprofession- 
general; Director of | posts. al posts. 
Royal Institute of Na- 
tural Science. 

Dendiinie Professor at University | Scientific asst.in uni- | Entering grade for § Enterir 
of Copenhagen or simil- | versity ; professional | draughtsman; highest § Danish 
ar institution. posts in Government. | grade of clerical work. § custom: 

. University professor; | Secondary school | Other subprofession- 

Finland Director of laboratory ; | teacher ; Army | al posts. 

Assistant Chief Justice | captain; police chief 
of Appeals Court. in small town. 

France Director ofothercentral | Other professional | Surveyors and engin- § Custom: 
services. scientific posts. eers in rural works. B euard. 

Germann Head of subdivision of | Other _ professional | Lower-grade profes § Gardene 

(Fed Re Ministry. and administrative | sional posts; forester, 

Teen dhs posts. primary school teach- 
er. 

Sestak Professor ; director of | Engineeringandother | Policeman; customs 
specialised government | professional posts. officer. 
agency. 

Suetin General director in the | Other _ professional | Radio operator; other § Messeng, 
Central Bureau of Sta- | posts. subprofessional posts. 
tistics; Royal archivist. 

Switzer- Director or chief of | Engineer; lawyer; | Chief clerk ; chief me BaArtisan - 

land division. technical expert. chanic. attendan 
keeper, 

United Posts of similar import- | Other scientific posts. | Other subprofession- 

Kingdom | ance. al scientific posts. 

Australia Head of branch within | Other _ professional | Other subprofessiot @Clerica) ; 
Ministry. posts. al posts. per, 
Surveyor-General ; Di- | Other professional | Air traffic controllet Blelephon, 

New rector of Animal Re- | posts. other subprofessio0 Bdriver, 

Zealand search in Department al posts. 
of Agriculture ; Crown 
Solicitor. 
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AT THE SAME RATE AS SIX OF THE SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 





Occupation of Reference 





Stenographer-typist 


Office messenger 





Farm asst. ; strongroom 
attendant ; photopress 
operator; paper keeper; 
stockman. 


Library asst.; tele- 
graph asst. ; industrial 
inspectress ; female 
social welfare officer. 


Laboratory attend- 
ant. 





Other clerical occupa- 
tions. 





Postal clerk; driver- 
mechanic ; general me- 
chanic. 


Other clerical occupa- 
tions. 


Lower-grade 
tive and 
occupations. 


protec- 
custodial 





Other clerical occupa- 
tions. 





Telephone operator. 








Entering employee, 
Danish State Railways; 
customs officer. 


Assistant in subpro- 
fessional post. 


train 
State 


Station and 
staff, Danish 
Railways. 








Customs officer; forest 
guard. 


Cyclist. 


France 








Gardener; mechanic. 


Other clerical occupa- 
tions. 


Letter carrier. 


Germany 
(Fed. Rep.) 





Iceland 





Other clerical occupa- 
tions. 


Letter carrier. 


Sweden 





laboratory 
; asst. door- 


Head of unskilled 
labour crew; driver- 
mechanic. 


Switzer- 
land 





Cleaner. 


United 
Kingdom 





.} Messen- 


Other clerical occupa- 
tions. 


Letter carrier. 


Australia 





operator ; 





Other clerical occupa- 
tions. 








New 
Zealand 
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ments requesting the salary classes, rates of increment and hours 
of work in force in these occupations on 1 March 1953, as well as the list 
of other posts remunerated at the same rates as those specified. 


The following occupations were chosen : 


(1) Head of the national meteorological service. The highest permanent 
official in the service. Where this occupation does not appear in the 
tables, either the function did not exist as defined or the head of the 
service was politically appointed rather than a career civil servant. 


(2) Meteorologist. Professional weather analyst qualified by uni- 
versity training in meteorology or equivalent experience. 


(3) Junior professional official. Person qualified by university 
training or equivalent experience for initial responsibility in drafting 
correspondence or reports on administrative or policy matters under the 
supervision of a senior official. 


4) Meteorological assistant. Assists professional meteorologist. 
Performs weather observations and computations. Qualified by second- 
ary education or equivalent experience. 


(5) Weather map draughtsman. Draws weather maps and enters data 
on weather maps. 


(6) Letter carrier. Engaged in the regular daily delivery of letter 
mail. 


(7) Stenographer-typist. Takes dictation in shorthand and types 
from shorthand notes. 


(8) Office messenger. Distributes documents and letter mail within 
the office building. 


These occupations were chosen not as representative of the structure 
of government employment but rather with a view to international 
comparability. Weather forecasting, mail delivery, and lower-grade 
clerical occupations exist in almost all countries, and these occupations 
are more comparable than those “ key” technical or administrative 

sts which may typify the salary structure of any given government 

ut which vary widely from one country to another with respect to 
relative position within the salary scale. 

The statistics shown relate to unmarried adult male officials (with 
the exception of stenographer-typist, female) who enter government 
service in the lowest grade of the occupation specified and have five 

ears’ service in that grade with normal periodic salary increments. 

he figures cannot represent average salaries, since the average length 
of service is not known. In many countries the maximum salary in 
a grade is reached in fewer than five years, and in some of these countries 
promotion to the next higher grade is virtually automatic. In those 
countries where increments are not granted on an annual basis the five- 
year equivalent is estimated. In the few countries where salary incre- 
ments are not related to length of service, the starting salary is shown. 
When the statistics are used for comparison, it should also be noted 
that certain countries pay family or child maintenance allowances, 
which are not included in the figures, and that deductions from salaries 
for retirement and other benefits vary from country to country. Statis- 
tics of family allowances are, however, shown separately in table VI. 
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EXTENSION OF THE DATA TO OTHER OCCUPATIONS 


Where information is available the occupations remunerated at the 
same rates as those specified are shown in synoptic form in table I. 
Certain differences in the salary status of specific posts may be noted 
in this table, but a general pattern is also evident : the occupations of 
meteorologist and junior professional official typify the general area of 
scientific and administrative posts ; sasterchontisd assistants and draughts- 


men typify the general field of subprofessional technical and adminis- 
trative posts ; the stenographer-typist represents the general area of 
clerical work ; and the letter carrier and office messenger typify the 
lower-paid maintenance, custodial, and protective occupations. 


SALARIES IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


Table II shows salaries in effect on 1 March 1953 for the eight occu- 
pations specified. The figures include cost-of-living (sometimes called 
‘dearness””) allowances, but exclude overtime, where payable, and 
other bonuses and allowances not directly related to work performed. 

It should be noted, in interpreting the data, that occupation 1 (head 
of the national musteneclogiod. service) varies in importance with the 
size of the country, the size of the national weather establishment, and 
the existence of competing weather services (i.e., military, airport), as 
well as with the government salary structure as a whole. On the other 
hand the other seven occupations represent posts of generally comparable 
status. 

Certain variations in the remuneration of scientific and technical 
posts are associated with the state of industrial or general economic 
development of the country in question. In small or underdeveloped 
countries meteorologists with professional training may command 
premium pay because training in the profession cannot be provided 
locally. Panama offers the special case of a country without a weather 
service ; the meteorological installations maintained by the United 
States Government in connection with the Panama Canal supply the 
needed weather forecasts. 

The relative position of soos 7 (stenographer-typist) in the 
salary structure can largely be explained in terms of supply and demand. 
In the major industrial countries, particularly where the school-leaving 
age is high, large numbers of qualified conden are available for such 
clerical jobs. the other hand in certain underdeveloped countries 
the clerical and office-machine skills are less common, and there may be 
vigorous competition between the government and private business for 
typists. In some cases this competition results in the stenographer- 
typist being remunerated at a rate directly competitive with private 
employment, while professional technical and adunjaisteative govern- 
ment officials are remunerated at standard government levels and may 
actually earn less. 

The general hierarchy of government salaries is illustrated in table ITI, 
where the wages shown in table II are presented in the form of index 
numbers, computed on the basis of the salary of an office messenger 
being equal to 100. In certain countries messenger is the lowest grade 
in Ap eer service, while in others it is the lowest grade for males, 
with certain female posts remunerated at an even lower rate. In a very 
few cases the salary of a letter carrier is lower than that of a messenger. 
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TABLE II. ANNUAL SALARIES IN EFFECT ON 1 MARCH 1953 IN SELEC- 
TED OCCUPATIONS IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE FOR OFFICIALS WITH 
FIVE YEARS’ SERVICE IN LOWEST GRADE OF OCCUPATION INDICATED 






































Occupation 
Chief of Office 
Country and currency national Junior | Meteoro- | Weather Steno- | mnessen- 
Meteoro-| profes- logical map Letter | grapher- 
meteoro- | “‘jogist | sional draughts-| carrier | typist ger 
logical fficial assistant pan (female) (adult 
service male) 
Union of S. Africa ({) . 1,700 700 700 373 373 336 375 265 
ComeGaG & o.2 <1» « 8,500 4,400 3,540 2,820 2,820 2,850 1,780 2,180 
United States ($) . . . 14,800 4,035 4,035 3,350 3,350 3,670 3,150 2,700 
Argentina (pesos) . . . 55,000 | 34,000 | 34,000 | 27,000 | 19,000 | 14,000 | 16,000 | 16,000 
Bolivia (bolivianos) . . 288,000 | 210,000 | 190,000 | 132,000 96,000 66,000 | 102,000 54,000 
Brazil (cruzeiros) . . .| 120,000 | 47,880 | 42,960 = 47,880 | 31,440 | 73,920 | 13,200 
El Salvador (colones) . 14,400 7,200 10,200 _ _ 2,400 1,800 1,400 
Mexico (Pesos)... . 11,664 | 3,324 | 7,140 | 2,556 | 2,856 | 2,856 | 3,072 | 2,556 
Panama (balboas). . . _ _ 2,400 _ _ 1,200 1,380 900 
Venezuela (bolivars) . . 33,960 | 23,400 | 18,624 | 9,600 - 3,672 | 6,720 | 4,392 
Burma (Kyats)... . 15,000 | 6,388 4,170 | 4,170 1,959 1,074 | 2,950 1,074 
Ceylon (rupees)... . 16,890 6,750 6,750 2,415 2,950 1,520 3,435 1,205 
India (rupees) ... . 25,800 6,805 4,800 1,595 2,270 870 3,240 870 
See as wieries 2,550 2,190 ao 1,930 1,660 1,520 1,840 1,420 
Japan (yen) ..... 804,000 | 253,400 | 175,100 | 112,200 | 112,200 | 96,200 | 96,200 | 82,700 
ee 8,850 3,940 3,940 2,820 2,820 1,675 _ 1,425 
Pakistan (rupees) .. . 18,000 5,483 2,880 3,420 _ 804 2,880 660 
Oe et ots 5,154 3,258 3,258 2,509 2,509 1,710 1,758 2,244 
Thailand (bahts) .. . 76,200 | 26,700 | 14,640 | 13,260 | 10,200 6,360 6,780 6,360 
Viet-Nam.(piastres) . . = 49,391 | 52,940 | 39,575 | 34,413 | 22,396 = 20,823 
Belgium (francs) .. . 223,125 | 145,075 | 135,450 79,450 79,450 60,792 65,884 51,970 
Denmark (kroner). . . 21,437 11,296 11,296 7,996 8,102 7,867 7,996 8,194 
Finland (marks)... . 944,060 | 547,900 | 397,100 ~ 292,520 | 292,520 | 278,920 | 278,920 
France (francs) . . . . | 1,835,600 | 799,060 | 476,555 | 586,550 | 482,250 | 319,445 | 328,000 | 280,250 
Germany, Fed.Rep.(DM.) 19,200 6,840 5,472 | 4,020 3,325 2,528 2,257 2,528 
Iceland (krénur) .. . 54,756 | 48,396 | 45,852 | 39,950 | 34,708 | 34,708 | 28,658 | 28,658 
Oe ae 1,786 671 614 358 358 243 306 293 
Italy (lire) ...... 831,600 | 560,520 | 476,400 | 476,400 | 476,400 mia — | 334,520 
Luxembourg (francs) . - ~~ 94,410 82,465 — 76,525 55,180 72,925 
Netherlands (florins) . . 12,500 5,960 6,815 3,490 2,327 2,973 2,580 2,750 
Norway (kroner) .. . 24,900 13,950 11,600 7,950 7,950 8,100 7,950 7,950 
Portugal (escudos). . . 99,900 , i 25,080 | 18,240 | 14,820 i fa 
Sweden (kronor) .. . 34,320 14,396 14,396 10,724 7,698 7,548 7,194 7,548 
Switzerland (francs) . . 22,750 | 12,662 | 12,662 | 9,028 7,625 6,800 5,585 6,800 
Turkey (()...... 12,000 3,533 3,450 | 2,400 2,100 1,800 1,950 1,500 
United Kingdom (f) . . 2,850 608 600 451 451 403 347 331 
Yugoslavia (dinars) . . 19,000 8,990 8,990 7,130 5,650 4,420 5,470 4,420 
pt 2,352 944 944 854 866 710 633 710 
New Zealand ({) .. . 1,590 665 575 608 608 515 430 | 

















One reason for the difference between the salaries of messengers and 
letter carriers is that, in many countries, the post office is an autonomous 
service with a separate personnel classification and budget, and therefore 
does not correspond either in wages or other conditions of work to govern- 
ment employment in general. 

The relation between remuneration in public and in private employ- 
ment is illustrated in table IV, where salaries for four occupations in 
government service are computed as index numbers on the basis of 
estimated average earnings of industrial workers in 1952 being equal 
to 100. Average earnings of industrial workers were computed on the 
basis of hourly, weekly, or monthly rates of pay or earnings published 
by the International Labour Office adjusted to an annual level on the 
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TABLE III. SALARIES IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE IN EFFECT ON 
1 MARCH 1953 EXPRESSED AS PERCENTAGES OF THE SALARY OF 
AN OFFICE MESSENGER (OFFICE MESSENGER = 100) 











Occupation 
Country yo | Junior | Meteoro- | Weather Steno- 
inet Meteoro- | profes- logical map Letter | grapher- 
logical logist sional assist- | draughts-| carrier typist 
red Official ant man (female) 

Union of S. Africa . 642 264 264 141 141 127 142 
nt Ss 390 202 162 129 129 131 82 
United States. ... 548 149 149 124 124 136 117 
Aammties. «2.0.2. 344 213 213 169 119 88 100 
a +> - «3° a? 533 390 278 244 178 122 190 

dia S's. tlhe 909 363 325 =_ 325 238 560 
El Salvador . ‘ 1,000 500 708 _ - 133 153 
is «5 « « » 4 456 130 279 100 112 112 120 
Venezuela ..... 773 533 424 219 ~- 84 153 
ms sb eo 2 ee 1,397 595 388 388 182 100 275 
ees €4°s Se. 1,400 560 560 200 245 126 285 
Re Se 2,966 782 552 183 261 100 372 
Dé + +e. men 180 154 — 136 117 107 130 
Ss + 6 « » Bi" 1,045 306 212 136 136 116 116 
 aarers 2 .* 620 276 276 197 197 117 — 
en. + » « «.% 2,727 831 436 518 - 122 436 
Pe Ma 4 oe 230 145 145 112 112 76 78 
EE «0 tm > “s 1,198 420 230 208 160 100 107 
es _ 237 254 190 165 108 _ 
i aere 429 285 261 153 153 117 127 
Demmerwk. . 2 ws 262 138 138 98 99 96 98 
rare .= 338 196 142 _ 105 105 100 
.. . Lae i , 655 285 170 209 172 114 117 
Germany (Fed. Rep.). 759 271 216 159 132 100 89 
_ 9 ee ee 191 169 160 139 121 121 100 
ae 2 610 229 210 122 122 83 104 
2 & + & Me. 249 168 142 142 142 - _ 
Luxembourg . ont -- _ 129 113 - 105 76 
Netherlands .... 455 217 248 127 85 108 94 
De 9 bs a hele 313 175 146 100 100 102 100 
Portugalt ..... 674 231 a 169 123 100 _ 
Sweden .. . sane 455 191 191 142 102 100 95 
Switzerland. .... 335 186 186 133 112 100 82 
ee” «> < pile 800 235 230 160 140 120 130 
United Kingdo = 861 184 181 136 136 122 105 
Yugoslavia. .... 430 203 203 161 128 100 124 
eo 331 133 133 120 122 100 89 
New Zealand... . 384 161 139 147 147 124 104 
































1 Letter carrier = 100 ; information concerning office messenger not available. 


basis of normal hours of work and 52 weeks’ work in the year. Some 
variation may be present owing to the difference in dates—the earnin 
refer to all or part of 1952 and the government salaries to 1 March 1953— 
but in most cases government salaries in force on 1 March 1953 applied 
to the fiscal year 1952-53 and not 1953-54. The statistics for industrial 
wage earners in the Union of South Africa, Denmark and France do not 
include overtime payments and allowances, while the figures for Japan 
include family allowances. The figures refer either to manufacturing 
alone or to average wages in manufacturing and certain other non- 
agricultural branches of economic — 
While no uniform pattern in the re panel: :beteane wages in 
government service and private employment is ernible, it appears 
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that government service is remunerated more highly relative to private 
industrial employment in underdeveloped countries, while the lower- 
grade personnel in government service earn less than privately employed 
industrial workers in industrially advanced countries. 


TABLE IV. COMPARATIVE REMUNERATION IN GOVERNMENT AND 
PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT : SALARIES IN FOUR OCCUPATIONS IN 
GOVERNMENT SERVICE EXPRESSED AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
AVERAGE EARNINGS OF INDUSTRIAL WAGE EARNERS 








Junior Meteoro- _— Steno- 
Country professional logical comufar grapher- 

official assistant typist 
Union of S. Africa . 112 60 54 60 
ee? ss hla a. “nl 126 100 101 63 
United States. ... 114 95 104 89 
Argenting ..... 306 243 126 144 
PRs: +. « arn 80% 380 264 132 204 
wees WU, otk als 247 — 181 425 
BUR c5)< + ek! of 101 65 56 56 
DN 4 & esp 6! * 228 134 103 111 
eee eee 122 87 85 85 
.. ar. Beer 111 — 82 78 
hE a 158 194 106 109 
Germany (Fed. Rep.) 142 104 66 59 
Stem 2. Sct, : 213 124 84 106 
SE sn, eS) geen 116 116 811 — 
Netherlands .... 260 133 113 98 
ee 119 82 83 82 
EE 5 be ess oh 155 115 81 77 
Switzerland .... 168 120 90 74 
United Kingdom . . 152 114 102 88 
CS ea 125 113 94 84 
New Zealand... . 113 120 102 85 























1 Office messenger. Information concerning letter carrier not available. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON 


Tables II to IV provide indicators of salary level, the salary hierarchy, 
and the relationship between public and private employment, but the 
actual salaries in units of local currency cannot be compared directly 
from one country to another. Table V shows the number of hours of 
work necessary in 15 countries in order to purchase the foodstuffs that 
one hour’s labour in the occupations specified could purchase in the 
United States. The salaries for these countries have been converted 
into U.S. dollars and computed as index numbers (base : United States 
= 100), with the index numbers subsequently divided by index numbers 
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of food costs on the same base, utilising the same exchange rates. The 
resultant figures have been converted into a measure of work time 
needed to buy food which may be compared directly, subject to reser- 
vations as to the accuracy of the food cost comparison.' The figures 
should not be interpreted as measures of real es, since only food 
costs are included in the computation. It should be noted that for 
certain of the countries with the highest indicated working time, the 
prevalence of family allowances (shown in table VI) and of controlled 
rents tends to raise actual levels of living above those indicated by the 
food comparison alone. 

Government officials of professional grade (as represented by meteoro- 
logists) enjoy higher levels of food purchasing power as compared with 
similar officials in the United States than do either lower-grade officials 
or industrial wage earners. The variability between countries of the 
food purchasing power of wages is also less in the professional category 
than for lower-grade officials and industrial wage earners. Thus in only 
two of the countries shown do meteorologists have to work more than 
two hours in order to purchase the food equivalent of one hour’s work 
in the United States. Stenographers must work two hours or more in 
five, the average industrial wage earner in six, and letter carriers in 
seven of the 15 countries. 


TABLE V. NUMBER OF HOURS OF WORK NECESSARY TO PURCHASE 
THE SAME AMOUNT OF FOOD WHICH ONE HOUR’S WORK 
IN THE OCCUPATION INDICATED WOULD PURCHASE IN 
THE UNITED STATES 








Country Meteorologist | Letter carrier ey —~ ae oe 

hr. min. hr. min. hr. min hr. min. 
Union of S. Africa 0 59 1 50 , oa 0 58 
Camada ..... 0 45 1 4 1 28 1 3 
Belgium. .... 1 3 So --%46 1 49 2 16 
Denmark i... 23 oe ee 1 18 
Finland. .... 1 22 2 20 2 5 1 49 
Pai fee es |" t 35 5S: 3s 3 2 3 2 
Germany (Fed. R.) 2 5 5 16 5 0 3 14 
Ireland ..... 1 7 2 47 1 55 2 16 
PEE, 6 ea 3 34 5 163 — 4 10 
Netherlands... 1 26 275 3 2 34 2s $3 
Norway..... 1 13 1 55 1 40 144 3 
Semmens of asic: lor 0 55 ; a ce 27 1 15 
Switzerland ... 1 9 1 $8 2 2 1 40 
United Kingdom . :. = me mages 
Australia 0 53 1 3 1 1 0 57 























1 Messenger ; information not available concerning letter carrier. 


1 See “International Comparisons of Food Price Levels ” in the Statistical Supplement 
of this issue. 
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ALLOWANCES 


Salaries of civil servants in most countries are supplemented by 
certain allowances, which in some cases add substantially to the pay of 
officials in government service. Table VI shows family allowances in 
government service computed as a percentage of the entering salary in 
three occupations for an official with a wife and two dependent children. 


TABLE VI. FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN EFFECT ON 1 MARCH 1953 
FOR A MARRIED MALE OFFICIAL WITH TWO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
EXPRESSED AS A PERCENTAGE OF ENTERING SALARY 
IN THE OCCUPATION SPECIFIED 








Country Meteorologist ee Letter carrier 
Union of S. Africa? ..... 14 35 35 
ee ae ee ae 8 8 8 
Lip we 4 ae 10 23 31 
ee) 9 21 25 
aes SS 4 ass GT 2 Oe ee 11 15 26 
Puma *. . sks a Sears 8 10 10 
> bates oss ee 7 9 12 
ee Sag Soo ee 33 436 52 
NN a a Oe oe ee 10 24 30 
DER ele wy Ae <e-teee On 14 17 16 
OS ES Oe ee 23 36 49 
Germany (Fed. Rep.)*. .. . 19 31 40 
DO i a ae ae 32 40 78° 
es ara — 22 23 
oo ee 5 9 10 




















1 Marriage allowance not related to number of children. 2 Marriage differential in rent allowance. 
8 24,000 yen for all salary grades. 4 £432 for all salary grades. 5 Marriage differential in dearness allowance. 
6 Weather observer ; information concerning draughtsman not available. 7 Incl. certain dearness and 
transportation payments. 8 Children’s allowance plus marriage differential of household allowance. 9% Office 
messenger ; information concerning letter carrier not available. 1° 504 francs for all salary grades plus mar- 
riage differential of dearness allowance. In addition, a lump sum of 500 francs is paid on the occasion of the 
official's first marriage, plus 100 francs at the birth of each child in wedlock. 


These allowances should be taken into account when comparing salaries 
between countries and when comparing salaries in the public and private 
sectors of the economy of any given country. In some countries family 
allowances are paid to all qualifying wage earners and salaried employ- 
ees or to all qualified residents ; in others the allowances are paid only 
to officials in government service. It should further be noted that the 
income tax laws of several countries provide certain exemptions based on 
marriage and family dependants, which in effect constitute family 
allowances with respect to net income after tax. 
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Hours OF WORK 





Table VII presents a comparison of prevailing normal hours of work 


per week in general government service, for letter carriers, and in private 
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TABLE VII. HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK, 1 MARCH 1953 
Normal working . ’ 
Country —s es .- - sister” my 
g° pe — carriers employment ! 
Union of S. Africa : . 39-44 48 40-46 
es. os Te 39-42 44 40-48 
United States . 40 — 40 
Argentina . 30-35 30 44 
Bolivia . 38 38 48 
Brazil ‘ 33 33 48 
Dominican Republic : 30 30 48 
El Salvador . : 37.5 37.5 ad 
Mexico . 37.5 37.5 48 
Panama 39 39 48 
Venezuela. . 39 39 48 
Burma. . 43 43 44-48 
Ceylon . 41.5-52.5 54 50-54 
India . 36 36 48 
ae 42.5 42.5 47 
japan — 44 44 48 
anon . 42 42 — 
a 36—44 48 48 
Thailand . 39 39-42 44-56 
Viet-Nam . 41.5 41.5 48 
Belgium 41.5 48 48 
Finland . 35-37 48 46-48 
France .. ‘ 42 42 45-48 
Germany (Fed. Rep. att. 48 48 48 
Iceland... ‘ 38.5 42 44-48 
Ireland . 42 48 44-48 
Luxembourg at 44 48 
Netherlands . 41.5 48 48 
Norway . 36-48 48 48 
Sweden. . 42 42 48 
Switzerland . 45.25 48 48 
Turkey... ‘ 36.5 48 48 
United Kingdom ? 7 42 48 44 
Yugoslavia : 42 42 48 
Australia . . 36.75 40 40 
New Zealand 38 40 40 














1 Hours of work in private employment represent the prevailing or most common normal 
week in October 1952, as indicated in the replies of governments to the annual October inquiry of the I.L.O. 
or as established by law. 

2 The actual working week in London is 45.5 hours. Officials in lower grades are compensated for 3.5 
hours per week at overtime rates ; officials in higher salary grades receive a flat 8 per cent. salary increment, 
above nominal salary rates. 
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employment. Prevailing hours are defined as the normal hours of work 

applying to the greatest number of recorded industries or occupations. 

It appesss from the table that government officials generally enjoy 
) 


shorter hours than workers in private employment, but that letter 
carriers pene Somers as long or fonger than workers in private employ- 
ment. The working week in government service appears to be particul- 
arly short in both economically underdeveloped and extremely advanced 
countries, with the bulk of European countries working longer hours in 
both public and private employment. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This preliminary investigation leads to certain tentative conclusions : 


(1) Remuneration in government service does not appear to bear 
any uniform relationship to levels of wages in private industry. 


(2) The hierarchy of government salaries is such that there is less 
variability between countries in the levels of living of high-grade officials 
(as indicated by the food purchasing power of salaries) than for lower- 
grade officials and industrial wage earners. 


(3) Higher-grade officials generally are remunerated at a higher 
level than industrial wage earners, but the relative position of lower- 
grade officials and industrial wage earners with respect to remuneration 
varies from country to country. 


(4) The range from high to low in government salaries varies widely 
from country to country, though there is a tendency for the range to be 
narrower in industrially advanced countries than in underdeveloped 
countries. 


(5) The normal working week in government service is shorter than 
that in private industry, with the exception of the postal service. For this 
reason, the difference in remuneration per hour between public and 
private employment necessarily departs from the relationship charac- 
terising remuneration per year. In addition, unemployment may affect 
the yearly earnings of industrial wage earners while the salary of estab- 
lished civil servants generally constitutes a “ guaranteed annual wage ”. 























The Public Employment Service 
System in the United States 


The Wagner-Peyser Act, which established the United States Employ- 
ment Service in its present form, was signed by President Roosevelt on 
6 June 1933, at the height of the economic depression, when some 23 per 
cent. of the civilian labour force in the United States was unemployed. 
Since then the Employment Service and the federal-state system of public 
employment offices have adapted their administration, procedures and 
operations to fit the changing demands of depression, prosperity, war 
and post-war readjustments without losing sight of the purposes for which 
the system was originally created. 

The present article is an abstract of a historical summary of the opera- 
tions of the Service published on the occasion of the twentieth anniversary 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act.* 


BACKGROUND 


The ever increasing demand for labour in the United States in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries led to large-scale 
immigration. Since the immigrant labour supply was largely concen- 
trated in the coastal cities and the demand for labour was in the inland 
industrial cities, arrangements were required whereby employers and 
workers could be brought together. Private fee-charging employment 
agencies met part of this need, but the growing reliance upon an inter- 
mediary between worker and employer in the recruiting process and the 
consequent power of the intermediary, avated by some highly 
publicised abuses, led to a growing demand for public control or parti- 
cipation. This demand was first met by the establishment of immi- 
grant aid societies and by placement activities on the part of religious, 
charitable and philanthropic organisations. Civil and political groups 
began to demand legislative action. The pressure from rural areas 
grew out of the labour needs in agriculture, mining and construction ; 
urban groups were concerned with unemployment and poverty, which 
were accentuated during depression periods. 

Early efforts to facilitate the employment processes and to eliminate 
the need for an unemployed worker to pay a fee to get a job were generally 
local in character. As early as 1834 certain points were designated in 
New York City where work-seekers could congregate for recruitment 
by employers. In San Francisco in 1886 the city and state gave financial 
aid for two years to a free employment office. Public employment 
offices were established by numerous municipalities as a means of meeting 





1 “The Public Employment Service System, 1933-1953", in Employment Security 
Review (published by the United States Department of Labor), June 1953. 
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the unemployment problems of depression years, such as 1893, 1907, 
1913-14, 1921, and 1931-33. Many of them were connected with local 
unemployment relief programmes. When the economic crisis ended 
most of them disappeared. However, during the 20 years following 
1890, 11 states provided public My offices. 


To encourage the movement of immigrants from the east coast 
ports of entry to less congested areas where the demand for their services 
was greater, a Division of Information was established in the Bureau 
of Immigration in the Department of Commerce and Labor in 1907. 
The early activities of the Division were mainly restricted to a few 
coastal cities, notably New York. When, with the outbreak of 
the First World War, immigration declined sharply and unemploy- 
ment increased, the Division turned to the task of finding jobs for the 
unemployed. It began to guide migratory farm workers to the wheat 
and fruit areas through co-operative arrangements with the Post 
Office Department, the Department of TS cage ae and the Department 
of Labor, which had been created in 1913. Similar relationships were 
established with state and municipal employment exchanges. By 1916 
the Division of Information was assisting such diverse groups as farm 
labour, shipmasters, Mexican refugees, and national guardsmen return- 
ing from duty on the Mexican border, as well as immigrants. 

Increasing unemployment during 1913 and 1914 led to widespread 
public discussion of the possibility of establishing a nation-wide system 
of free public employment offices. Several Bills were introduced in 
Congress for a federal employment system. Two of them proposed 
that the nation’s 58,000 post offices be used as labour exchanges. Hear- 
ings were held, but no further action was taken. 


The First World War 


After the United States became involved in the First World War 
the Division of Information proved inadequate to meet the increasing 
manpower demands of industry and agriculture. An Act passed in 
October 1917 allocated funds and empowered the Department of Labor 
to “render assistance in the employment of wage earners”. On the basis 
of this Act the Secretary of Labor ordered the creation of the United 
States Employment Service within the Department of Labor. Presi- 
dent Wilson urged that the Service be regarded by employers as the 
sole recruiting agency of civilian employees in war work. Scattered 
state employment offices were used as a nucleus to develop a nation- 
wide employment service. Under the Employment Service control 
was centralised, and uniform office methods were established. 

By the end of the war, the Employment Service was operating 
854 offices with a total personnel of over 7,000 employees under an 
annual budget of over five-and-a-half million dollars. By autumn 1919 
it had placed almost five million workers, at an average cost to the 
service of $1.34 per placement. 


Post-War Period and Depression 


With demobilisation, finding work for returning servicemen became 
so important that a wide network of veterans’ employment bureaux 
was created to speed their placement. These were operated jointly 
by states and local organisations, with the Employment Service acting 
as a Clearing house for the exchange of information. 
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As a result of the sofeanshepent aan after the war the number 


of offices was cut to 56, with a stafi of some 800. Some 450 of the 
former Employment Service offices were continued locally for a time, 
through the efforts of local welfare and civic agencies. The entire field 
service, with the exception of the Farm Labor Division, was abolished. 
Only a skeleton administrative organisation was maintained in Wash- 
ington. The Farm Labor Division maintained about 20 offices and 
collected information on the need for farm labour, issued bulletins 
announcing the location of available farm jobs, and often arranged 
ines and housing for migratory farm labourers. During the 1920s 
the Employment Service acted largely as a a house for informa- 
tion concerning the employment services operated by the states and 
municipalities. 

Unemployment, which had averaged 1.5 million in 1929, mounted 
to 4.3 million in 1930, 8 million in 1931 and 12 million in 1932. As 
in pe periods of mounting unemployment, interest in a nation- 
wide, free public employment service increased. Veterans’ organisa- 
tions petitioned Congress for federal assistance in locating jobs. In 
1930 Congress voted a small additional appropriation for the Employ- 
ment Service, to be used in establishing a special employment service 
for ex-servicemen. Offices were opened in 30 large cities, most of them 
with a staff of two. Further appropriations during the same year 
made it possible to establish 100 more federal employment offices in 
addition to the 30 veterans’ and 20 farm placement offices. 

Public interest led to the establishment of several demonstration 
offices during 1931 and 1932. Headed by the Social Science Research 
Council, several private foundations lent their support to five existing 
public employment offices. One office experimented with office proce- 
dures, lay-out, office routine and practices. Another undertook to 
discover whether a large metropolitan area could, through proper plan- 
ning and lay-out of a central shan provide adequate employment ser- 
vices. The three remaining offices centred their attention on the field 
of occupational research and the development of working tools to assist 
employment offices in classifying and selecting applicants before refer- 
ring them to jobs; employment stabilisation and vocational adjust- 
ment were also included. Out of these experiences came many of the 
principles and procedures that were subsequently adopted as employ- 
ment service standards for the nation. 


The Wagner-Peyser Act 


In 1933 unemployment was recognised as a national problem. 
There was almost unanimous agreement that a nation-wide system of 
public employment services was urgently needed. The Bills introduced 
in the spring of 1933 envisaged the establishment of a national system 
for co-operation with the various states and the establishment and 
maintenance of a national system of public employment offices. The 
basic financial principle of the Wagner-Peyser proposal was the pro- 
vision of equal matchings funds ; allocations from the federal Govern- 
ment were to be set against equal funds appropriated by the states. 
To clear the way for the new arrangements the old United States Employ- 
ment Service in the Department of Labor, which had been operating 
independently of the states, was to be abolished. The federal Govern- 
ment was to set up standards for employment service operations and 
statistical control plans, circulate essential information and assist in 
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bringing all the state offices into one general system. The states were 
to continue to do the actual placement operations, exeept for inter- 
state clearance. The federal Government was to be responsible for 
statistical work and for making statistical figures available to the 
states, thus saving the states this expense ; research work was to be 
done by the federal Government. 

Two amendments were adopted by Congress. The first provided 
for continuation of the Veterans’ Employment Service as a part of the 
new Employment Service, to be financed by the federal Government. 
The second made it possible for interim public employment offices to 
be established in states and areas that had no public a 
offices. President Roosevelt signed the Wagner-Peyser Act on 6 June 
1933. 


ORGANISATION AND OPERATIONS OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


1933-39 


The new United States Employment Service was established as a 
separate bureau in the Department of Labor on 1 July 1933. The nation’s 
most pressing problem at this juncture was that of putting = 
to work. The urgency of this led to the rapid initiation of a number 
of relief and public works programmes. These, in turn, dictated the 
early activities, the initial ae ote Te the organisational structure, 
the tempo of operations in the local offices, and the fiscal arrangements 
of the newly created Employment Service. 

On the date on which the Employment Service was officially estab- 
lished there were 30 veterans’ employment offices, 20 farm- placement 
offices and 192 public employment offices operating in 120 cities. While 
a few of these were at the time regarded as models, most of them were 
inadequately staffed, unattractive and poorly located. Within their 
limited resources they rendered service mainly to domestic, unskilled 
and casual workers but were not equipped to promote an effective 
organisation of the labour market. This was done by the National 
Re-employment Service, which was established in June 1933 by a special 
Board of Public Works and served as a supplementary part of the 
Employment Service for several years. Under the direction of the 
Employment Service it expanded or contracted as the requirements 
of the various public works programmes increased or diminished. During 
the years of continued expansion of public relief progammes the National 
Re-employment Service provided the larger part and the elastic element 
in the development of the Employment Service. It helped to lay 
the foundation for the co-ordination of the state systems of employ- 
ment offices under the Wagner-Peyser Act. 

During its first year of operations the Employment Service registered 
12.5 million workers and made 7 million job placements, 4.5 million 
of which were on public relief work. Of the nearly 9 million placements 
in the succeeding two years some 4 million were on public relief work. 
Of the remaining 5 million over half were made in the building and 
construction industry, which carried out many projects promoted by 
the Public Works Administration and the Bureau of Public Roads. 

As a result of the Social Security Act of 1935 unemployment benefit 
became payable through public employment offices. The influx of 
unemployment insurance claimants brought new workers to the Employ- 
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ment Service from every occupational and industrial field. For the 
first time the local offices had an inventory of workers from almost 
every type of industry and occupation. With a more varied labour 
supply registered in the local offices the Employment Service was able 
to give more and better service to commercial and industrial employers. 
At the same time a recovery of industrial activity opened up new 
jobs in private employment. While gains in the active file of a 
cants were general for the entire Employment Service between Novem 
1937 and April 1938, the percentage increase of registrants in the 
benefit-paying states was markedly above that of the states that were 
not as yet paying unemployment benefit. The skills represented in 
the active files of the benefit-paying states contained substantial addi- 
tional numbers of craftsmen, production workers and salesmen. 

In 1936 the Service made 4.9 million non-agricultural placements, and 
in 1937 3.1 million. For the years 1938, 1939 and 1940 non-agricultural 
placements totalled 2.7, 4.2 and 3.7 million respectively. 


1939-45 


The war in Europe caused the —— of a large national defence 
programme in the United States. ing the early days of the pro- 
gramme manpower was abundant; before its end manpower was 
recognised as a prime resource of the nation. The Employment Service 
was placed under the Bureau of Employment Security, newly created 
in 1939, and the federal-state system of 1,600 local employment offices 
and 1,750 itinerant offices were called upon to recruit and place work- 
ers in defence industries. 

After the entry of the United States into the war the facilities and 
personnel of state employment offices were transferred to the United 
States Employment Service. By 1 January 1942 the transfer was 
accomplished, and only unemployment insurance continued under state 
administration. To make the most effective use of the available Sup ly 
of labour a War Manpower Commission was set up. In September $43 
the Employment Service was made part of the Commission and for the 
duration of the war was its principal operating arm. 

The War Manpower Commission was empowered to “ review all the 
estimates of needs for military, agricultural and civilian manpower ; 
and direct the several pao and agencies of the Government as 
to the proper allocation of available manpower ”. Its other duties were : 
to co-ordinate and control to the extent necessary the collection and 
compilation of labour market data by federal agencies; to establish 
policies and prescribe regulations for all federal programmes relative to 
the recruitment, training and placement of workers for industry and 
agriculture ; to prescribe policies and regulations for all federal non- 
military manpower needs ; and to formulate and, with the approval of 
the President, to recommend the legislative programmes deemed neces- 
sary for these purposes. 

Immediately after the creation of the War Manpower Commission a 
national Labor-Management Policy Committee was established, with 
equal representation of labour and management. Subsequently agricul- 
ture was also represented. The Committee advocated voluntary methods 
in carrying out the manpower programmes—the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission consulted with and rarely overruled a unanimous 
decision of the National Labor-Management Policy Committee. 
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In 1942 the Employment Service had a nation-wide network of 
1,700 local employment offices and 2,500 branch offices and itinerant 
offices. The increase in the tasks of the Employment Service as a result 
of the war made it necessary to change the procedure for dealing with 
applications for work. In order to refer workers to jobs as rapidly as 
possible, each case was dealt with at once at the reception desk, with 
a minimum of formal registration procedure. Priority in referrals was 
given to war industries. Local labour shortages and the needs of 
defence employment caused a great increase in clearance activity be- 
tween states and areas. Total placements almost tripled between 1939 
and 1943, rising to about 12.5 million. 

With the intensification of war production the local offices found 
themselves faced with a wide variety of tasks. They became concerned 
with the transfer of workers from non-essential to essential industries, 
training programmes, upgrading, better utilisation of workers in plants 
and projects aimed at reducing absenteeism and labour turnover. Job 
analysis, in-plant transfers and recruitment from less essential activities 
became part of the normal work of the employment offices. 


1945-53 


Expecting that the termination of hostilities would bring the inevit- 
able employment dislocations of a transition period, the Employment 
Service prepared plans for quick adaptation to a period when it would 
be faced with the impact of millions of demobilised servicemen and 
additional millions of discharged war workers. It formulated the follow- 
ing six-point programme, which is still the key to its operations : 


(1) effective placement service, to facilitate the employment and 
re-employment of returning servicemen and women, displaced former 
farm workers, youths entering the labour market, disabled ex-servicemen 
and other handicapped workers, women, and all other persons seeking 
jobs ; 


(2) employment counselling, to assist applicants of employable age 
in making sound vocational choices and plans in the light of their present 
or potential abilities and interests and of reliable information about job 
requirements and employment opportunities ; 


(3) special services to ex-servicemen and women, to assist them 
through employment counselling and preferential gery service 
(first priority to be given to the disabled for any job for which they are 
qualified) ; 


(4) personnel management services, to assist employers and labour 
organisations in the use of personnel tools and techniques, particularly 
industrial and job analysis, which have been developed by the Employ- 
ment Service for the effective selection, assignment and transfer of 
workers ; 


(5) labour market analysis and information, to provide current 
information : (a) to workers, to help them to choose from among various 
employment opportunities or plan their vocational careers; (6) to 
employers, to help them in planning recruitment activities, locating 
plants or scheduling production in order to make the best use of available 
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labour resources ; (c) to training authorities; and (d) to community 
agencies and groups whose programmes are affected by manpower 
considerations ; 


(6) co-operation with community organisations and Government 
agencies in community employment planning, for the initiation and 
advancement of activities and programmes for increasing economic 
activity and maintaining high levels of stabilised employment. 


The War Manpower Commission was abolished in September 1945 
and the Employment Service was turned over to the Department of 
Labor. The regional offices were continued with a greatly reduced staff. 
In November 1946 the Employment Service was returned to state 
administration. During 1947 many activities performed by the Employ- 
ment Service during the war years were curtailed and others were 
oa The headquarters and field staffs were reduced from 1,860 
to . 

When the Employment Service returned to state administration in 
1946 the provisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act under which the states 
had been required to match federal allocations for their employment 
services were not resumed. The Employment Service became a federal- 
state programme financed entirely from federal grants. 

The Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 1949 transferred the 
Employment Service from the Department of Labor to the Bureau of 
Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. A year later 
the Bureau of Employment Security was transferred to the Department 
of Labor. 

On the outbreak of the war in Korea in June 1950 emergency meas- 
ures were taken for the most effective employment of workers. In 
December 1950 a national emergency was proclaimed and the Office of 
Defense Mobilization was created, in which a ee Oe Te Policy 
Committee on Defense Manpower was included, This Committee was 
superseded in April 1951 by the National Labor-Management Manpower 
Policy Committee. Recognition of the importance of manpower in 
defence production was given in the first statement of policy issued by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, which stressed the importance of 
available manpower in the distribution of government contracts, the 
location of new plants, and in procurement and production schedules. 
Further statements dealt with the placing of defence contracts in areas 
of substantial unemployment, training programmes in skilled occupa- 
tions and professions, the more effective use of specialised personnel, 
the provision of vocational training for returning servicemen, the reten- 
tion of skilled year-round workers on the farms, the utilisation of domestic 
and foreign farm labour, manpower problems encountered by the 
machine-tool industry and the encouragement of the use of older workers 
and the handicapped in the defence programme. 

In 1950 there were 1,778 local public employment service offices 
throughout the country under the state employment security agencies, 
together with over 2,000 itinerant offices which operated as employment 
exchanges one day a week. The number of local offices was expanded 
to 1.799 by September 1952 and the number of itinerant offices to 2,067. 

During 1950 and 1951 federal grants were made to Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands, and the public employment offices in these posses- 
sions were affiliated with the United States Employment Service under 
amendments to the Wagner-Peyser Act. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Social Security Act of 1935 was designed, among other things, 
to encourage the adoption by all states of unemployment insurance 
programmes. The Act established a close link between unemployment 
insurance and the public employment service. No state system of 
unemployment insurance could receive federal approval and become 
eligible to receive grants for its administration unless it provided that 
payment of benefit was to be made through public a offices 
or such other agencies as might be approved by the newly created Social 
Security Board. To qualify for unemployment insurance benefit under 
the new laws claimants had to be registered for work and found avail- 
able and willing to accept suitable employment. 

While the employment offices and unemployment insurance were 
administered by a single agency in the states, federally they were admi- 
nistered separately, the unemployment insurance programme by the 
Social Security Board and the employment offices by the Employment 
Service in the Department of Labor. By 1938 all the states had passed 
unemployment insurance laws and provided for affiliation with the 
eg peo Service. 

he introduction of unemployment insurance required a great expan- 
sion of the employment office system. New offices were opened in many 
cities that had previously been without a public employment service. 
Multiple offices were opened in a number of larger cities that had formerly 
had only single offices. In spite of the attendant problems the over-all 
effect on the cone Service of the introduction of unemployment 
insurance was wholesome. By bringing increased numbers and more 
varied types of worker into local offices it made the local office active 
files of registrants a more sensitive barometer of unemployment. 


Clearance Activities 


Despite the general oversupply of workers during the depression it 
was found that most communities, at one time or another, experienced 
a shortage of certain types of skilled worker. Clearance procedures were 
therefore necessary in accordance with the specifications of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act. By the middle of 1935 the Employment Service was develop- 
ing its clearance system to serve both government projects and private 
industry. Most clearance transactions were within the state and usually 
between adjacent areas. There was, however, a growing amount of 
clearance of agricultural labourers involving larger geographical areas 
and some activity in the higher types of supervisory and technical 
openings. 

The first major demands on the system for clearing labour between 
the states followed the President’s declaration of a national emergency 
in September 1940. A decentralised national system of clearance was 
put into operation in October 1940 for inter-state transfers of workers 
in some 500 occupations essential to defence industries. It was equipped 
to — up the inter-state transfer of workers without depleting the 
localities where there might be a need for the workers in the near future. 
Requests for workers that could not be met within a state were referred 
to one of 13 regional clearance offices. Actual job referrals were made 
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in the local offices. Intra-state clearance of workers and jobs continued 
to be handled by the states. 

Each regional office maintained information regarding the number 
and t of key workers registered with the state employment services 
as available for on then in defence industries and advance informa- 
tion on potential labour shortages in any area and occupation. The 
Employment Service was thus in a position to speed up the recruitment 
of defence workers by steering requests to areas where qualified workers 
not needed for local defence work were available. 

One unusual feature of labour clearance during these years was that, 
in many cases, the workers were not seen by the employer until they 
reported for work. For example, when approximately 27,000 workers 
were required for overseas employment, the workers were carefully 
screened against the employers’ requirements, and those selected were 
provided with transport and ordered to report to embarkation points 
without any personal contact with the employer. 

During 1943, as a result of increasing shortages of workers in railway 
employment and war industries, the War Manpower Commission made 
arrangements to bring in foreign workers where domestic workers could 
no longer be obtained. At the end of the war there were 75,000 Mexican 
nationals and 25,000 West Indians employed under these arrangements. 
Special funds were made available to repatriate these workers to their 
homes after the end of hostilities. 

The — of partial mobilisation that followed the outbreak of the 
war in Korea in 1950 resulted in the construction of many new plants. 
Atomic energy installations required large numbers of workers in isolated 
areas where there was little or no local industrial labour force. As a 
result the number of vacancies dealt with by clearance rose from 
about 12,000 in the month immediately preceding the Korean conflict 
to a maximum of approximately 63,000 a year later. Thereafter there 
were between 50,000 and 55,000 a month. 


Research Activities 


To provide the technical tools and to facilitate the services nece: 
for a professional employment exchange, an occupational researc 
programme was launched in July 1934. To provide the new and largely 
unskilled personnel in local offices with information about the content 
and requirements of jobs, emphasis was first placed on two areas of 
activity. These were— 


(1) job analysis, in which information about occupations in industry 
and business was collected, processed and released ; 


(2) worker analysis, in which were studied the abilities, aptitudes, 
educational background and other characteristics needed to do a given 
job successfully. Tests were developed to measure the abilities and 
characteristics of applicants for employment in relation to specific 
jobs. 


Two new areas of activity were added to the programme in 1936 
and 1937, namely— 


(3) procedural analysis, in which studies were made of employment 
office procedures and problems ; the job analysis and worker analysis 
programmes were weed to improve local office services and interview- 
ing techniques ; 
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(4) economic analysis, in which the statistical a procedures 


of the Service were broadened, data on employment and unemploy- 
ployment were collected and analysed, and methods of measuring 
the changes in the extent of unemployment were developed. 


These research activities of the Employment Service are described 
below in their above sequence, but it should be stressed that they are 
mutually interdependent to some extent, and progress in one field 
of research has frequently had a direct influence on achievements 
in the other fields. In addition, the activities in procedural and economic 
analysis were later developed on a much wider basis than was originally 
conceived within the frame of the occupational research programme 
of 1934; management control and labour market analysis became 
major activities of the Employment Service in their own right. 


Job Analysis. 


Techniques for job analysis were developed in 1934. A small group 
of technicians began to observe individual jobs in the cotton textile 
and laundry industries, and in 1935 descriptions of the jobs in the laundry 
and cotton textile industries were published. 

Fifteen occupational research centres were established in 1935 by 
means of funds obtained from various public and private sources. At 
these centres the techniques developed in 1934 were refined and applied 
on an expanded basis; comprehensive information was collected on 
the nature and content of jobs and the qualifications required. The 
books of job descriptions were presented in such a way as to serve 
both as textbooks for general training and as works of reference for 
the daily operations of an employment office. 

The information gathered through the job analysis programme 
resulted, among other things, in the publication in 1939 of the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles, which contained over 29,000 titles. The publica- 
tion was introduced into the operations of the local offices, and the states 
were requested to submit information on jobs not adequately covered. 
The dictionary made it possible to classify workers uniformly on the 
basis of their skills and experiences and to relate their qualifications 
to the requirements of employers in an orderly manner. Its adop- 
tion led to new techniques facilitating the placement process. 

During the war, at the request of the Army, the Employment Service 
adapted its techniques to analyse 11,000 Army positions. 

imultaneously work was continued on further developing the dic- 
tionary. Supplements were published to keep the available informa- 
tion up to date and complete. 

During the post-war years job analysis was curtailed. Most of the 
work was directed toward demobilisation and industrial conversion 
to peacetime production. A second, enlarged edition of the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles was published in 1949, with over 40,000 titles 
and over 22,000 definitions. During 1950 the job analysis programme 
was intensified and data were collected on jobs in agriculture and in 
non-ferrous metal smelting and refining. From 1951 to 1953 research 
was conducted to determine whether the analysis of worker aptitudes 
could be incorporated into the basic job-analysis technique. 


Testing. 


The test research programme was established in 1935 as a part 
of the occupational research programme. The first objective was 
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the development of oral trade questions to assist interviewers in 
quickly assessing applicants’ skills acquired through previous work 
experience. Procedures were developed, tested and standardised, and 
analysts in the 15 field research centres collected sets of questions 
for each job. 

After the efficiency of the questions had been established through 
statistical analyses, tests were made up, usually consisting of about 
15 questions. Interviewers were trained in the use and interpreta- 
tion of the tests and were given a description of how they had been 
developed. 

At the same time attention was given to the development of aptitude 
tests to evaluate the applicant’s aptitude for acquiring the rey 
and skills of an occupation. In the development of these tests the 
objective was to provide norms for the interpretation of test results 
in relation to specific occupations. 

During the war a volume of Oral Trade Questions was made available 
to the armed forces by the Employment Service. Increased assistance 
was Offered to the states to speed up and extend the use of testing 
by means of local testing units, the training of personnel in the use 
of testing materials and publicity lectures. Owing to the pressure of 
wartime manpower shortages tests were used most widely in select- 
ing rapid learners for training courses and war industries. 

Research was continued to determine the basic factors or apti- 
tudes underlying numerous ra ag yen Service tests, so that a single 
set of tests measuring practically all the important vocational abilities 
could be developed for use in vocational counselling. By means of 
such a “ test battery ” persons receiving vocational counselling can be 
tested in one sitting in their aptitude for a large number of occupations. 
Fifteen tests measuring various types of aptitude were combined to 
make up the “ general aptitude test battery ”. 

Because of the necessity to continue research with the general 
aptitude test battery in order to increase its occupational coverage, 
decentralisation of test research was initiated in 1947 when budgetary 
cuts were made in Employment Service funds. Various universities 
and colleges also began co-operative test projects, which yielded valuable 
data showing relationships between aptitudes as elicited by the battery 
and subsequent academic achievement leading to satisfactory occupa- 
tional adjustment. 

The period from 1951-53 saw a marked expansion in the use of 
tests by local offices. Plans are under consideration for adding to this 
test battery as additional data are received and for issuing an alternative 
form of the general aptitude test battery during 1954. 


Procedure Analysis. 


From 1933 to 1937 no national standards of qualitative manage- 
ment controls existed, although many states developed and established 
their own. These were brought together about 1940, combined with 
a body of programme material and suggested procedures, and issued 
in reference handbooks for local offices. 

After the war, as the local situation became clarified, interest in 
local office management problems was renewed. Proved controls and 
methods, which had been neglected during the war years, were rein- 
stituted. The best methods used in local offices and state services were 
integrated into the first comprehensive management system for local 
office operation, and issued as a part of the Employment Security Manual 
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in 1948. A similar system for the control of unemployment insurance 
operations in local offices followed in 1950. The nation-wide acceptance 
of employment service management tools resulted in a marked increase 
in efficiency. 


Labour Market Analysis. 


The Wagner-Peyser Act charged the Employment Service with 
performing statistical analysis. As soon as local offices started registering 
applicants for employment and making placements, the statistics 
gathersd became one of the most up-to-date and comperneneres sources 
of information on the unemployed population of the United States. 
At the end of the first year the statistical programme was broadened 
to provide accurate records of the work of the employment offices, to 
serve as an administrative guide, to provide a comprehensive source 
of information on the characteristics of the available labour supply 
and to indicate unemployment trends. From July 1935 initial wages 
and hours of work for all placements were reported and added to the 
list of regular monthly statistical tables furnished by the Service. 

The upsurge of industry in 1939 and 1940 increased the need for 
labour market information. At first knowledge of the labour market was 
based on existing statistics of operations. Fhe principal sources were 


counts of unemployment compensation claims and employment service 
registrations and placements. When special needs arose they were met 
by special studies covering short periods and selected topics. Not until 
a greater need arose in 1940 did the Employment Service attempt to 
synthesise all its information into a comprehensive picture of the 
labour market. It then instituted a broad statistical programme of 
labour market reporting designed to yield an integrated picture of the 


national labour market, reveal to what extent the labour supply was 
being used effectively and indicate the extent to which shortages were 
developing by occupation, area and industry. 
. The classification of areas according to the availability of labour 
supply was begun during the war. The War Manpower Commission 
made such classifications of some 350 cities every month for the guidance 
of procurement, production, facility expansion, and similar programmes. 
For the use of high officials guiding the war effort the Employment 
Service developed a monthly balance sheet of labour supply and labour 
requirements, which projected known and estimated requirements 
and resources 12 months ahead. This device assisted in arriving at 
such major decisions as the ultimate size of the military establishment, 
the total effort to be devoted directly to war production and the 
remainder available to maintain the civilian economy. 

Demobilisation and reconversion to civilian production created an 
urgent need for detailed labour market information. After several 
experiments a “ monthly labor market news letter” proved to be the 
most effective device at the local level to provide employers, labour 
unions and the public with information on local labour market con- 
ditions. These news letters varied from state to state and even from 
office to office, but followed a general pattern—a summary of labour 
market developments, the outlook for the near future, and a description 
of employment and unemployment trends, together with the major 
industries and occupations involved. 

At the national level The Labor Market, a monthly report on area, 
industrial and occupational trends, issued for administrative use during 
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the war period, was continued. After the consolidation of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Service and the Employment Service into an 
enlarged Bureau of Employment Security, a new publication, The 
Labour Market and Employment Security, took its place after January 1950. 

With the end of the war employer specifications tightened and, at 
the same time, job applicants began to seek —e in their occupations 
rather than in “ war industry”. To meet this need local offices began 
to assemble information about specific occupations. Local statements 
were summarised into brief national statements of occupational labour 
market information, designed to provide specific information about 
labour demand and supply, the long-range outlook, and earnings and 
prospects in certain precisely defined occupations. 

he years following 1946 witnessed a steadily growing demand 
from employers for labour market information to be used in determining 
new = locations. When the selection of a plant site had been narrowed 
to a few areas employers obtained more current and detailed information 
from a state or local office. 

As a result of additional demands for labour market information 
after the outbreak of the war in Korea, the regular analysis and report- 
ing programme was broadened and streamlined ; the number of special 
analyses to meet new problems was increased ; and both the coverage 
and frequency of area reporting were increased. Expanded operations 
of the farm placement programme and the importation a: foreign 
labour for agricultural work led to an expansion of information about 
the agricultural labour market. 

The early manpower policy decisions placed upon the Employment 
Service the responsibility for providing information concerning present 
and future labour demand and supply for an increasing number of 
areas. Area labour market information was also required by other 
governmental agencies for making decisions on such matters as rent 
control and the location of public housing, the location of new plants, 
including atomic energy installations, tax amortisation and wage 
stabilisation decisions for companies having “rare and unusual” 
problems in securing oe os manpower. The number of areas regularly 
covered increased from 100 to about 180, and the classification structure 
was revised to show more clearly the general tightening of labour supply. 

Equally important, but less extensive, were the demands for labour 
market information regarding specific key industries and specific 
occupations. The results of such studies provided the factual informa- 
tion upon which public policy decisions were made with respect to the 
control and allocation of scarce materials, the expansion of industrial 
capacity, the directing of procurement contracts, the determination 
of “ critical occupations ” and the establishment of manpower policies 
for the avoidance of widespread occupational shortageS. 

Statistics of the activities of the Employment Service have permitted 
the public accounting of the volume of operations. Activity statistics 
in 1953 were used in estimating workloads, preparing budgets, allocating 
funds, evaluating programmes and advising and improving the opera- 
tions at all levels of administration. 


Placement of Young Workers and Employment Counselling 


The Wagner-Peyser Act provided that employment office services 
should be operated for men, women and young persons. A survey of 
applicants made in early 1935 indicated that while 15.6 per cent, of the 
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new applicants at employment offices were under 21, only 10.8 per cent. 
of the placements were from among the younger applicants. The earlier 
local office counselling programmes were developed during this period 
as a part of the Junior Placement Service. Special arrangements for the 
placement of young persons were introduced in a growing number of 
the state employment offices. By October 1939 there were 177 cities in 
which the public employment offices had full-time junior-placement 
counsellors on their staff. 

The outbreak of the war and the urgency of the manpower situation 
put a temporary stop to the studies initiated for the development of a 
comprehensive counselling (vocational guidance) programme and pre- 
vented the continuation of other technical activities in the Employment 
Service. However, before the hostilities had ended, the return of dis- 
charged servicemen and shifts in occupational demands revealed the 
need for a widespread employment service counselling programme. To 
meet the immediate demand for a testing tool, an interim counselling 
battery was released before the general aptitude test battery had been 
completed. 

After a decision by Congress that a counselling programme should 
be instituted for ex-servicemen, a nation-wide training programme for 
employment service counselling was started in the spring of 1945. A 
useful aid to counselling was the U.S.E.S. Interest Check List, published 
in 1946, which helped counsellors to determine the various occupational 
fields in which applicants had expressed interest. By the middle of 1948 
all larger offices in cities of 50,000 inhabitants and more had full-time 
counsellors or interviewers trained as counsellors on their staff. In 
smaller offices at least one person was trained to give part-time coun- 
selling service. Counselling services were provided for applicants of all 
ages and for handicapped persons. Applicants normally had at least 
two interviews. 

The counselling programme was organised both at the national and 
the state level. The basic tools developed at the national office included 
basic manual sections on employment counselling, selective placement, 
special services to youth, and services to ex-servicemen ; training out- 
lines ; labour market information ; occupational or job descriptions and 
classification tools ; and worker analysis and testing tools. 

State supervisors were assigned and made responsible for technical 
supervision and leadership in employment counselling and selective 
placement. Counsellors in local offices were occasionally called upon to 
do placement work where the special circumstances of an applicant 
warranted specialised treatment. Follow-up methods were aes used 
to determine the effectiveness of the counselling programme. The local 
office counsellors were also charged with maintaining working relation- 
ships with community organisations concerned with vocational guidance, 
placement and related services. 


Placement of the Handicapped 


The pioneering work in specialised counselling and the placement of 
handicapped workers was done in the Minnesota State Employment 
Service between 1931 and 1933. A series of job-analysis studies were 
subsequently carried out in the St. Paul area, which demonstrated that 
handicapped workers could satisfactorily perform most of the jobs in 
the plants covered provided that placements were made according to 
the physical capacities of the individual worker. 
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A great impetus was given to the selective placement of handicapped 
workers by the drive to recruit additional workers for war industries 
and to utilise effectively the millions who were rejected for service in 
the armed forces. The number of eee rsons placed in employ- 
ment rose from 27,657 in 1940 to 299, in 1945, 

A big step forward was made towards fuller use of meres 
workers when Congress passed the Barden-La Follette Act in 1943. 
This Act mobilised the resources of the federal Government, in co- 
operation with the states, to extend assistance to all potentially self- 
supporting persons for their rehabilitation and subsequent placement in 
gainful employment. Ultimately 600,000 disabled ex-servicemen were 
retrained. The “ physical demands analysis ” technique of the occupa- 
tional analysis ——— was improved to help to make more efiec- 
tive use of the handicapped. 

In 1945 the President proclaimed that the first week of October 
should be observed every year as the “ National ‘Employ the Physi- 
cally Handicapped’ Week ”. 


Placement of Ex-Servicemen 


From the first year of operation of the Employment Service special 
attention has been given to finding pony for unemployed ex-servicemen. 
During the first and second year 850,000 and 370,000 ex-servicemen 
respectively were placed in employment, but over 440,000 remained in 
the active file in June 1935. 

In early 1938 states paying unemployment benefits reported an 
increasing proportion of unemployed between the ages of 35 and 44, 
an age group which included many ex-servicemen of the First World 
War. The need was stressed by the Veterans’ Placement Service for 
co-operation between the employment offices and community groups 
to find employment for workers over 40 years of age, especially ex- 
servicemen. 

The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (popularly known as 
the G.I. Bill of Rights), which was passed for the benefit of persons 
who had been in the armed forces in the Second World War, contained a 
number of provisions affecting the activities of the Employment Service : 


(1) the $20 weekly weneimrent allowance brought millions of 
ex-servicemen and women to Employment Service offices ; 


(2) the Veterans’ Employment Service was reconstituted within 
the United States Employment Service, and a system was established 
by which disabled ex-servicemen have priority over ex-servicemen and 
ex-servicemen have priority over others ; 


(3) the Employment Service counselling and selective placement 
programmes were revitalised ; 


(4) educational programmes for ex-service personnel, particularly 
apprenticeship and on-the-job training, gave wider responsibilities to 
Employment Service testing, counselling and placement functions. 


Public Law 550, passed in 1952, extended benefits similar to those 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 to ex-servicemen of the 
Korean war. Unemployment benefits of $26 a week, payable for 26 
weeks, were provided. To prevent duplicate filing of claims in more 
than one state, a central control file was set up in Washington. 
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CONCLUSION 


The most marked feature of the United States Employment Service 
appears to be its adaptability and resourcefulness. During periods 
of large-scale unemployment and periods of severe ee shortages, 
under federal and under state control, the Service has adapted its 


operations to the immediate requirements of the economy. During each 
riod new techniques and methods have been introduced and improved. 
ile the Employment Service has already proved its usefulness in the 
most varied economic circumstances in the United States, it is still 
engaged in developing its operational tools and procedures to improve 
the services it renders and to ensure its continued dynamism under 
changing conditions. 
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The first chapter examines the various factors of chief importance in 
determining living standards—the availability of goods and services, parti- 
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and defence, the terms and volume of international trade and the impact 
of ali these on wages and on the cost of living. This is followed by a chapter 
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slovakia replied in the negative to the request that the case should be 
referred to the Fact-Finding and Conciliation Commission, the Governing 
Body decided to give full publicity to the two reports and to bring them 
to the notice of the Economic and Social Council. 

The eighth report contains an analysis of the complaints presented by 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions and the Workers’ 
group of the Governing Body, cites the main legislative texts governing 
trade union rights in Czechoslovakia, describes the various stages in the 
procedure followed by the Committee and reproduces the conclusions of the 
Committee. The tenth report contains the text of a telegram from the 
Czechoslovak Government refusing to recognise the competence of the 
Commission, and repeats the conclusions of the Committee. 
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who is a well-known student of Sanskrit and Indian culture and who has had 
numerous direct contacts with the — of the subcontinent, discusses 
in a simple, direct style major forces affecting human development in the 
two countries, their origin, sources of their strength, and the specific issues 
on which they operate. The concluding chapter is devoted to the relations 
of the two countries with the United States. 


GLucKSTEIN, Ygael. Sitalin’s Satellites in Europe. London, George Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd., 1952. x+333 pp. 


The socio-economic and Renee situation in the Eastern European 
countries is analysed in this k from several angles—as an outcome of 
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early post-revolutionary period in the U.S.S.R. ; and as a function of econo- 
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Ltd., 1952. xi+285 pp. 
The purpose of this is to “ supply the basic facts and also the general 


background which the ordinary er would need in any attempt to under- 
stand the political and economic complexities ” of the Middle . Part I 
contains a brief survey of the Middle East at the end of the Second World 
War, with separate chapters on Egypt, the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty nego- 
tiations, Iraq, Jordan, the Levant states, Saudi Arabia and the Yemen. 
Part II deals with the Palestine War, and Part III with its aftermath. 
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Communist Party (Bolsheviks) (held in 1939), with special emphasis on post- 
war developments. It deals with the international and internal political 
and economic situations of the Soviet Union and the role played by the 
Communist Party in achieving the objectives of over-all policies of the 
U.S.S.R. 

The first part of the report contains a comparative analysis of the 
international aspects of the political and economic trends prevailing in the 
U.S.S.R., China, the European Peoples’ Democracies and the capitalist 
countries. The second part gives a brief summary of the developments in 
all branches of the national economy during the 1940-51 period. It contains 
a discussion of principal economic objectives and a criticism of various 
shortcomings experienced in the course of the fulfilment of the post-war 
._plans. The report ends with a factual and theoretical analysis of the role 
played by the Communist Party and a criticism of the organisational and 
ideological aspects. 
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Social and Economic Questions. 
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Productivité, 1952. 80 pp. 

An essay on the definition and measurement of productivity. The author 
is in search of a definition of productivity that will provide a significant 
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measure of economic progress. He distinguishes various concepts of pro- 
ductivity and comes to the conclusion that the net productivity of labour— 
value added (at constant a per unit of work—is the most serviceable 
for his purpose. Without claiming to have found solutions to all the problems, 
theoretical and practical, which arise, he discusses briefly and cogently the 
principal problems that are encountered in attempting to measure value 
added at constant prices and the amount of work done. 

He also discusses briefly the question whether it is ible to utilise net 
productivity as the basis for the remuneration of workers, and points out 
that the principal difficulty arises from the fact that productivity and profit- 
ability do not necessarily go together or move in the same way. He sug- 
gests, however, the possibility of mixed vps of remuneration under 
which a part of the earnings of workers would be related to net productivity. 
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Gorcum & Comp. N.V., G. A. Hak en Dr. H. J. Prakke, 1952, 142 pp. 


The growth of a big industrial city : a study of Rotterdam’s population. 
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Industry. London, 1953. 32 pp. 1s. 


— A Review of Productivity in the Hosiery Indusiry. London, 1953. 
33 pp. is. 


— A Review of Productivity in the Printing Industry. London, 1953. 
33 pp. is. 


Three of a series of “ follow-up ” reviews of the progress recently made in 
increasing productivity in a number of British industries from which produc- 
tivity teams visited the United States under the auspices of the Anglo- 
American Council on Productivity, The reports review the main problems 
of the industries and indicate the fields in which the greatest progress has 
been made. They all contain appendices drawing attention to interesting 
developments in individual companies. A major development in the printing 
industry has been the adoption of incentive schemes by an increasing number 
of firms. The reports on the clothing and hosiery industries emphasise 
the serious effects of the recent trade recession in damping enthusiasm for 
measures to raise productivity. The former report, however, states that 
questions of productivity that were shelved during the course of the 
recession are again being seriously considered. 


CHINA COMMITTEE FOR THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE. New 


China’s Economic Achievements, 1949-1952, Peking, 1952. 285 pp. 


Twenty-two reports and articles by Mao Tse-Tung, Lin Shao-chi, Chen 
Yun and other high-ranking government officials on the development of 
China’s economy since 1949. e volume describes progress e during 
the period in land reform, flood control, agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion, transport and communications, price stabilisation and other aspects of 
economic reconstruction. 
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— De Gasindustrie in Amerika. Rapport Studiegroep Industrie. With a 
Summary in English. The Hague, 1952. 182 pp. 4.50 florins. 


— Hoe Leeft en Werkt de Amerikaanse Boer ? Nederlandse Jonge Boeren 
over hun Amerikaanse Na, en. Rapport Studiegroep Landbouw. 
With a Summary in English. 


e Hague, 1952. 95 pp. 3.50 florins. 
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— Pers, Publiciteit en Propaganda in de Amerikaanse Vakbeweging. Stu- 
dierapport vakverenigings-journalistenteam. With a Summary in 
English. The Hague, 1953. 98 pp. 4.75 florins. 


— Productiviteitsverhoging door doelmatige administratieve en comerciéle 
organisatie. The Hague, 1952. 36 pp. 


— Research en Toepassing van Proefinstallaties in de Textielindustrie in 
U.S.A. Studierapport Industrie. With a Summary in English. The 
Hague, 1952. 16 pp. 


— Veredeling, Teelt en Conservering van Doperwten, Slabonen en Sojabonen. 
Studierapport Landbouw. With a Summary in English. The Hague, 
1952. 215 pp. 8.50 florins. 


ESCARGUEL, Marguerite. Séte, 1950 — Etude d’économie portuaire et 
végionale. Foreword by Jean Mortni-Comsy. Thesis for a doctorate 
in law at the University of Montpellier. Paris, 1952. 147 pp. 

A historical, economic and demographic study of the port of Séte, its 
development and prospects. Provides an incidental example of technological 
unemployment. Whereas the revenue of the port and the tonnage passing 
through it are increasing, improved methods of loading and unloading have 
resulted in permanent unemployment and a drop in the purchasing power 
of ae population, with the usual consequences for craftsmen and local 
retailers. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


EIJKELBOOM, Jan. Een halve eeuw van strijd. Gedenkboek bij het vijftig- 
jarig bestaan van de Protestants Christelijke Bond van Vervoers- 
personeel. Hoorn, N.V., Drukkerij Edecea, 1953. 160 pp. 


A history of the Protestant Union of Transport Workers in the Nether- 
lands on the occasion of its fiftieth anniversary. 


KNAAPEN, A. L. M. De Ondernemingsraden en de Ontwikkeling van het 
M eo. sectors 2 in de particuliere onderneming in Nederland en in 
Belgié. Assen, Van Gorcum & Co., N.V., 1952. 171 pp. 

This study of works councils and the growth of joint management in 
private enterprise in the Netherlands and Belgium makes a detailed survey 
of the Belgian law of 20 September 1948 and the Netherlands law of 4 May 
1950, which established works councils in the two countries. The author 
gives a historical outline of the schemes which preceded the above laws and 
describes some interesting cases of voluntary co-operation set up on private 
initiative. A chapter is also included forecasting the future development 
of works councils. The book contains an appendix giving extracts from legal 
drafts and legislative texts in force in each country. 


SANSEVERINO, Luisa Riva. Contvatio Individuale di Lavoro. And: LITALA, 
Luigi de. Contratti Speciali di Lavoro. Milan, Casa Editrice Dott. Antonio 
Milani, 1953. 549 pp. 2,800 lire. 

This work, the second volume of a treatise on labour rights directed by 
Professors Borsi and Pergolesi, studies contractual aspects of individual 
labour relations. While the first part of the volume, by Professor Riva 
Sanseverino, discusses the individual labour contract in its various forms 
and characteristics, the second part, by Professor Litala, studies various 
special contracts and their legal bases, for example, contracts for home work, 
for domestic service, for railway and other inland transport workers, workers 
employed in air and sea transport, dockworkers, rice workers, workers in 
the entertainment trade and journalistic employment. 
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The first part consists of a theoretical analysis of the individual contract 
system in general, and its various aspects are studied mainly in relation to 
Italian legislation. Its formation is considered in the light of the general 
requisites it has in common with other contracts in private law, and the 
importance of various limitations as regards the standard contractual 
independence. A detailed study is made of the obligations of worker and 
employer, and of the specific features of this type of contract in regard to 
suspension and annulment. ° 


SEIDENBERG, Jacob. The Labor Injunction in New York City, 1935-1950. 
Cornell Studies in Industrial and Labor Relations, Vol. IV. Ithaca, 
New York, Cornell University, 1953. xviii+171 pp. $2. 


Labour Law. 


ANTERO DE CARVALHO, J. O direito do trabalho nos tribunais : jurisprudéncia 
e critica. Rio de Janeiro, Editorial Sul Americana, S. A., 1952. 343 pp. 


DEVEALI, Mario L. Curso de derecho sindical y de la previsidn social. Buenos 
Aires, Victor P. de Zavalfa, 1952. 363 pp. 


ERDMANN, Ernst-Gerhard. Das Recht der Arbeitnehmer auf Beteiligung 
an der Verwaltung der Betriebe der gewerblichen Wirtschaft. Ein interna- 
tionaler Rechtsvergleich. Schriftenreihe der Bundesvereinigung der 
Deutschen Arbeitgeberverbande, Vol. 5. Cologne, 1952. 175 pp. 


GALPERIN, Hans. Kemmentar zum Betriebsverfassungsgesetz. eee 
Verlagsgesellschaft “ Recht und Wirtschaft ”, 1953. 512 pp. 19.60 DM. 
(cloth) or 17.80 (paper). 

Text of the Law of 11 October 1952 respecting workers’ representation 
in public and private enterprise in the Federal Republic of Germany, with 

a brief comment by the author. 


Hvueck, Alfred (editor). ea ee rome te : Kommentar. 2nd edition. 
Munich, Berlin, C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1952. xii+ 196 pp. 
Text of the Law of 10 August 1951 respecting workers’ protection against 

dismissal in the Federal Republic of Germany, with a commentary. 


Moura BranpAo, F., Filho, and Gomes TatArico, Jese. Interpretagdo e 
Pratico da Legislagéo Trabalhista Brasileiva. Rio de Janeiro, 1952. 
338 pp. 


VANEETVELDE, Alphonse P. Etude juridique et commentaire du Code du 
tyavail des territoires de la France d’outre-mer. Dakar, Librairie Clair- 
afrique, 1953. 302 pp. 220 francs. 


Management. 


ANDREws, Kenneth R. (editor). The Case Method of Teaching Human 
Relations and Administration. An Interim Statement. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1953. xvi+271 pp. $4.50. 


Contains a series of 19 papers on the use of the case method in graduate 
training at the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration. 
Since 1945 the authors of these papers, working together, have collected 
cases for, established and taught in a group of courses which now form 
part of the curricula of Harvard University. 

The book is in a sense a sequel to the publication in 1949 by J. D. Glover 
and R. M. Hower of “ The Administrator : Cases on Human Relations in 
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Business ” (Richard D. Irwin, revised edition, Chicago, 1952) in which 
the authors gave a few general indications regarding experiences of teachi 
by the “ case study method ”. The first objective with “ The Administrator ” 
was, however, to supply cases, while the present work seeks to explain 
methods and achievements. 

The papers are organised under three general headings : Teaching and 
Learning; Training in Industry; and Research Problems in Human 
Relations. In the first part the authors attempt to give as wat a picture 
as possible of the techniques of teaching by the case method. C. I. Gragg has 
written the first article: “Because Wisdom Can’t Be Told”; explaining 
the basic reasons for anetns a case study. “ The mere act of listening 
to wise statements and sound advice does little for anyone . . . the key 
to an understanding of the Business School case plan of training is to be 
found in the fact that this plan dignifies and dramatises student life by 
opening the way for students to make positive contributions to thought 
and, by doing so, to prepare themselves for action.” “ An outstanding 
effect of the case system... is to put upon students the burden of 
independent thinking.” 

veral aspects of teaching technique as a to the case method 
are explained in articles by J. D. Glover and R. M. Hower, and by 
D. N. Ulrich; J. C. Bailey describes a classroom evaluation of the case 
method, and J. B. Fox and Harriet Ronken give notes on the student 
angle. The use of lectures is discussed by F. M. Fuller—illustrated by a 
final lecture by R. M. Hower. Two case discussions are presented by 
E. P. Learned and J. D. Glover while I. J. Lee and S. H. Fuller discuss 
general semantics and the judging of examination papers respectively. 
A. R. Towl concludes this part of the book by an article on “ Administrative 
Practices and Human Relations—For What ?” 

Two articles on the application of industrial training together form 
Part Two: F. J. Roethlisberger discusses the training of supervisors and 
K. R. Andrews executive training. 

The third and last part deals with research er in human relations, 
in articles by P. R. Lawrence, G. F. F. mbard, J. F. Scott and 
R. P. Lynton. 


ASSOCIATION FRANCAISE POUR L’ACCROISSEMENT DE LA PRODUCTIVITE. 
Cadres et mattrise: leur formation en tant que chefs aux Etats-Unis. 
Rapport de Mission de 12 experts francais au Ministre des Affaires 
Economiques, Président du Comité National de la Productivité. Paris, 
1952. 151 pp. 

A report by 12 French experts on supervisory and management training 
on their six weeks mission to the United States in 1952. The group visited 
many universities, specialised training institutions, private enterprises, 
trade associations and trade unions, mostly in the north-eastern states. 

The studies cover education and training for young executives and 
supervisors, supplementary and advanced training for management and 
supervision and co-operation between industry and universities in the 
a field. A special chapter deals with teaching methods, techniques 
and aids. 

In conclusion the experts make a series of recommendations for the 
application of their findings to French conditions, outlining a practical 
programme of action for improving the quality and efficiency of manage- 
ment and supervision in France. 


Manpower. 


BRECKINRIDGE, Elizabeth Llewellyn. [Effective Use of Older Workers. 
Foreword by Edward L. Ryerson. New York, Chicago, Toronto, Wilcox 
and Follett Company, 1953. xiv+224 pp. $4. 


Contains the results of a survey of practices in business and industry 
affecting the employment and retirement of people as they grow older. 
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The term “ older worker” is defined as “a person who encounters job- 
related problems because of age”. The object of the survey was to explore 
(1) the ways in which some ee were using older workers more 
effectively than the average employer, and (2) the procedures devised 
to facilitate retirement and subsequent adjustment. 

The survey does not aim to give a representative sample of what is 
being done today in American business and industry, although the partici- 
patin, re represent considerable diversity of practice. Instead, 
the p of the study was directed at finding companies with special 
programmes and procedures for older workers or which were carrying out 
some pioneering work in the field. Out of a total of 440 companies 
approached, 90, spread over 24 states, were willing to co-operate and were 
found eligible to participate on the basis of their programmes for older 
workers. 

The primary aim of the book is to give practical help to management 
in experimenting with modifications of their own p ures. 


DEUTSCHER GEWERKSCHAFTSBUND, Bundesvorstand, Diisseldorf—Haupt- 
abteilung Jugend. Arbeitslosigheit und Berufsnot der Jugend. 2 vols. 
Edited by Helmut Scuetsxy for the Sozialwissenschaftliche Arbeits- 
Se zur Erforschung von Jugendfragen. Cologne, Bund Verlag 

mbH., 1952. 478 and 435 pp. DM. 15 each. 


A study of the employment situation of young workers in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, undertaken on the initiative of the Youth Division 
of the German Federation of Trade Unions by a working party of social 
scientists from the Akademie fiir Gemeinwirtschaft. Volume I presents 
a survey of the extent of youth unemployment on the basis of official 
statistics and field research through interviews with young unemployed 
persons. The situation thus revealed is put forward as one of the major 
pane economic and social problems facing the country. The socio- 
ogical aspects of this problem are dealt with in Volume II. The study 
is designed to present the problem to those concerned with its solution, 
and to stimulate further investigation and action in the field. 


— Arbeitskraftebilanz. Tabellenwerk iiber den Altersaufbau der arbeitslosen 
und beschaftigten Arbeitnehmer sowie iiber die Lehriingshaltung in 
den Landern der Bundesrepublik und Westberlin, aufgeschliisselt nach 
Berufsgruppen, Einzelberufen und Geschlecht nach dem Stand vom 
31/10/50. ited by Walter Mets. Cologne, 1952. xi + 99 pp. 


Conditions of Work. 


Aumont, Michéle. Femmes en usine : les ouvriéves de la métallurgie pari- 
sienne. Paris, Editions Spes, 1953. 156 pp. 260 francs. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LaBorR. The Workers’ Story, 1913-53. 
Labor Yearbook No. II. Washington, D.C., Government Printing 
Office, 1953. viii + 143 pp. 45 cents. 


Published on the 40th anniversary of the United States Department 
of Labor, this booklet summarises developments in the labour oa the 
technique of production and workers’ living standards during the period 
covered. It also outlines the measures adopted in social welfare matters 
and welfare developments through So administration and collective 
bargaining in the United States. It concludes with an analysis of the 
organisation and functions of the departments of labour at federal and state 
levels and explains the relationship between them. 


Aye, Hans Adolf. Das Mutterschutzgesetz vom 24. Januar 1952. 2nd edition. 
Essen, Essener Verlag fiir Sozialversicherung GmbH., 1953. 145 pp. 
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BacuMAN, George W. and Associates. Health Resources in the United 
States : Personnel, Facilities, and Services. Washington, The Brookings 
Institution, 1952. xvi+344 pp. $5. 


This survey gives extensive information on the evolution of mortality 
and, to some extent, morbidity in the United States, as well as on the 
development of health facilities available, including the number of physi- 
cians and members of other health professions, hospitals, etc. It also de- 
scribes existing health services in industry and in the armed forces. It may 
be noted that in 1949 there were 121 active physicians per 100,000 of popula- 
tion, exclusive of those in federal service. Of these, 49 were general ning 
tioners, which means that there are, on the average, approximately 2,000 per- 
sons per general practitioner. However, there are great variations in this 
ratio for different parts of the country. 


FEDERAL SEcuRITY AGENCy, Social Security Administration, Interna- 
tional Technical Missions. Social Security for Egypt. By Karl de 
ScHWEINITz. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1952. iii+-71 pp. 


Lazartvitcnu, I. La médecine en U.R.S.S. Preface by Jean Parar. Paris, 
Les Iles d’Or, 1952. 217 pp. 


SHaH, N. M. The Employees’ State Insurance Act (Act No. XXXIV of 
1948). Labour Code, Vol. IV. Ahmedabad, Chandrakant Chimanlal 
Vora, 1953. 139 pp. 7 rupees 8 annas. 


Gives the text of the Act and the regulations issued under it up to 
the end of 1952, with commentaries and an introduction describing the 
antecedents of the Act. 


TRIPPEL, Martin. Funktion und Grenzen der Sozialversicherung als Mass- 
nahme der Sozialpolitik. Ziirich, St. Gallen, Polygraphischer Verlag 
A.-G., 1953. viii+189 pp. 


Troc.et, L.-E. Initiation au probléme des pensions de vieillesse. Brussels, 
Institut E. Vandervelde A.S.B.L., 1953. 118 pp. 


Wantz, Norbert. Le régime de la sécurité sociale miniére : organisation, 
financement et effets. Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurispru- 
dence, R. Pichon et R. Durand-Auzias, 1953. 206 pp. 
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Shoe Menders 
A study of goodwill in industry 
EpitH RYLEY RICHARDS, B.A. 


This is the story of Harry H. Payne, Ltd.—a business begun 45 years 
ago in one small shop which can now deal with a million shoe da yp in 
six months. It is a demonstration of the practice of co-partnership and 
profit-sharing with the firm’s employees. By observation and by interviews 
at all levels, Mrs. Richards became convinced that Harry H. Payne has 
found a solution to many of the problems of industrial management. Pro- 
fessor Bowie, Principal of the Economics Department at Dundee, came to 
the same conclusion along a different path seven years ago. He had begun 
to write the history of the firm when he died. Much of his valuable material 
is incorporated in this book. a 

Ss. . net 


“Enterprise and Secular Change 


FREDERIC C. LANE, Editor, The Johns University, 
and JELLE C. RIEMERSMA, Assistant Editor, University of Toronto. 


The latest volume in the American Economic Association series is a 
collection of essays from American and British journals and translations 
of essays from German, Italian, and French sources. The translated ma- 
terials included in the book have never before been available in English. 

32s. net 


‘Readings in the Theory of 


International Trade 


“ Has already been warmly welcomed by serious students and teachers 
in this country . . . coupled with a comprehensive and systematic article 
bibliography, the papers here produced provide an indispensable survey 
of modern theory from 1923 to 1947. ”—The Economist. 

2nd. imp. 30s. net 


Science and the Social Order 


BERNARD BARBER 


The author brings out the way in which science is influenced by its 
connections with different parts of society, for example, with political 
authority, with the occupational system, with the structure of class differ- 
ences and with cultural ideals and values. He examines the way in which 
these systems differ in various societies. He discusses, too, the great changes 
in society, such as occur in revolution or war or economic depression, which 
have so vital an effect upon both the rate and the direction of scientific 
growth, 20s. net 
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European Parliamentary 


Procedure 
A Comparative handbook 


Lorp Campton, C. B. and D. W. S. LIDDERDALE 


The purpose of this book, the only up-to-date attempt of its kind, is to 
provide a short account, on a consistent plan of arrangement, of the proce- 
dure and machinery of twelve European Parliaments, including the British 
Houses. A chapter is devoted to each Parliament. Preceding these is an 
invaluable introduction, comparing and contrasting the significant features 
of resemblance and difference between the Parliaments. - 

is. net 


The American Democracy 


HAROLD J. LASKI 


“ It.is the broad sweep of the book that is impressive ; its discussions of 
American traditions, culture and religion, the influence in shaping American 
democracy of business and of labour, the professions and the Press. ”— 


Daily Herald. 
2nd. imp. 35s. net 


Readings in Business Cycles 


and National Income 


Edited by Atvin H. HANSEN and RICHARD V. CLEMENCE 


Here in unabridged form are the key writings of the leading economists 
on the business cycle. 
The contributors include R. F. Harrod, R. G. Hawtrey, W. S. Jevons, 
R. F. Kahn, N. Kaldor, J. M. Keynes, A. C. Pigou, Sir Dennis Robertson, 
Joan Robinson, J. A. Schumpeter, and J. Tinbergen. - 
is. net 


Economics in the Public Service 
Administrative Aspects of the 
Employment Act 


Dr. Epwin G. NouRSE 


The book is most valuable for the light it throws on the human and 
political realities which underlie the processes by which Congress enacts a 
major statute and by which it is then modified in day-to-day operation. 
The book’s greatest value lies in the contribution it makes towards solving 
the problems of the economist who is in government employment. 
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The Journal of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand 


As the journal of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand, the Economit Record is the main 
source for those who are interested in discussion, at the professional level, of economic problems in those 
countries. But it is not confined to local subjects or local authors. It includes articles of general interest 
in the field of theoretical and descriptive economics, econometrics and economic history. 
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Some Problems in Attitude Survey Methodology. By R. Marriorrt. 
Theory of the “ Therblig”. By G. 
Some Impressions of Human Relations Training for Supervisors. By W. H. Scorr and Ian McGrverine. 
The Organisation of a Research and Development Establishment. By John D. Cocxcrorrt. 
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Annual Subscription : 30s. 
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can be briefly defined as the ideal of the “ happy shop”, the place of work 
where there is a well-established and thoroug appreciated atmosphere 
of mutual trust and goodwill. The human values are self-evident, and 
there are many who will also see an industrial value in it. For the creation 
of these conditions leadership of the right kind is essential. Such leadership 
in industry has frequently found a basis on which to set to work in the prin- 
ciples of profit-sharing or employee-shareholding. To supply, without 
obligation, a practical and commonsense introduction to the many details and 
problems of technique which arise is the function of the 
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